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Shall they be encouraged to give for colleges and libraries, 
and not for religious uses? We consider the line 
drawn between education and religion a vicious one. 
Philanthropy, education, religion, and patriotism are 
equally sacred; and it is just as honorable to take a 
hundred thousand dollars for foreign missions, as it is 
for Harvard University to take from the same source a 
million dollars for its Medical School. Mr. Carnegie 
chooses to give to libraries instead of to churches. If his 
choice ran the other way, no new element of moral obliga- 
tion would come into the problem, 


ed 


WOULD it be better for the morals of the community 
if the rich men to-day, who seem to be honestly interested 
in good things and are giving great sums of money to 
endow good institutions, were men who were spending 
their money for luxury, in vicious indulgences, and in the 
support of public amusements which are demoralizing? 
A generation ago we had a set of roystering rich men who 
made their money like thieves and spent it like pirates. 
Their example was certainly not more conducive to good 
morals than it would have been if they had given their 
money to colleges and churches. Only a generation has 
passed, and now through their children, in whom the 
moral instincts, lying latent in their fathers, have waked 
up, their millions are being turned to good account, and 
nobody protests. Let only one generation pass, and 
money, if administered by clean hands, is purged of its 
evil associations. If all good men and women would 
agree to say together, We will not allow ourselves to be 
made responsible for any man’s reputation because he 
gives money to sustain the good works in which we are 
interested, the air would be cleared at once. Only a few 
years ago the one main reason insisted upon by orthodox 
people for refusing to hold any ecclesiastical relations 
with Unitarians, Universalists, and other dissenters was 
that they who consorted with these people in public 
made themselves responsible for their heresies. All this 
is past. It is now agreed on all hands that to extend the 
courtesies of an exchange does not make either party to 
it responsible for the belief or the unbelief of the other. 
Let a similar rule apply here. What church is there in 
which, when the plate passes or the subscription is taken 
or the pews are rented or a gift to the minister is pro- 
vided for, some of the money received will not be tainted ? 
The rational rule is applied in such cases. 


ws 


A SERVICE of worship which excites no opposition or 
protest in any worshipper is certainly to be commended 
as of a higher order than one that excites any one to 
criticism and protest unless he is instructed in some 
particular creed and assents toit. A service which would 
unite Jews and Christians would certainly strike a higher 
note than one that excluded either of them. A hymn 
that could be sung in unison of spirit by Catholics and 
Protestants would seem to be of a higher order than one 
that was based on the peculiar doctrines of either. A 
prayer in which all theists could unite would seem, be- 
cause of that fact, better than one that divided them. 
Now one of the notable facts of religious experience is 
that there is slowly growing up a body of devout literature 
suited to the wants of all who sing and pray in the name 
of God. This statement needs no proof when we think 
how easily Jew and Gentile, Catholic and Protestant, 
Mohammedan and Christian, if they were thrown to- 
gether on some desert island, could unite in repeating the 
psalm of the shepherd, the Lord’s Prayer, and the hymn, 
‘‘Nearer, my God, to Thee.” After a morning service of 
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this kind would they not be ready to recite together the 
words, ‘‘Behold how good and how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity”? 


as 


In a letter to a Western paper Bishop Mallalieu says 
that Methodism has never found a welcome in New Eng- 
land; and he complains that, not only is it planted there 
in alien soil, but that it suffers from contact with the 
things that surround it. The drift of thought, he says, 
“Gs both materialistic and rationalistic,’’ and all classes 
feel the effect of it. Also he says: ‘‘There is not the 
sturdy defence of the doctrines of sin and salvation, 
either in our pulpits or religious papers, that was common 
a generation or two since. The retributions of sin as 
set forth in the teachings of Christ are not presented as 
eternal and awful realities; and men are not confronted 
with the tremendous question which Christ crowded 
upon the sinners of his time, ‘How can ye escape the 
damnation of hell?” 


History Repeats Itself. 


Men who are expert speculators in the stock market, 
who have learned to anticipate the vicissitudes of busi- 
ness, and who have been successful where others have 
failed, say that, while foresight is needed, hindsight also 
is important. The speculator is one who looks about 
him, who understands the conditions of business success, 
and who is able to look ahead to foresee changes that are 
certain to come and will affect his resources. But wise 
men who do business in the markets look backward also, 
study the history of production and of speculation, and, 
out of the experience of the past, gain the power to pre- 
dict the future. 

A similar statement may properly be made concern- 
ing matters relating to religion and the Church. A 
prophet is a speculator, one who sees and foresees causes, 
principles, and events. But the records of ancient Israel, 
the great prophets themselves being our witnesses, reveal 
the lamentable fact that the majority of all the prophets 
for hundreds of years were either false prophets 
or prophets who failed. Out of the hundreds that 
claimed the gift of prophecy not a score made good their 
claim to be called successful. No amount of enthusiasm, 
no spirit of self-sacrifice, no willingness to be burned for 
the testimony of truth, can give a man clear sight and 
the ability to tell the whole truth and apply it to the 
practical needs of humanity. Just now we think this 
fact of experience is of timely application. This is a 
period of transition (strictly speaking, there is no time 
which is not a period of transition), but we mark as such 
the periods when we are changing and everybody knows 
it. While the changes are going on, and every one knows 
that old things are passing away and new things are 
coming to light, it is the duty and the opportunity of the 
wise to look backward, as well as forward, in order to 
learn what brought us to this crisis of change, that we 
may choose, without mistake, that which is best for 
the future. 

The present time is in many ways similar to that of 
seventy-five or one hundred years ago when the chasm 
opened between the two branches of Congregational- 
ism in New England. Now, as then, the change in the 
attitude of the Church toward the historic creeds of 
Christendom comes largely because business men have 
different thoughts about themselves, about human 
nature, its needs, possibilities, duties, and destiny. 
There are two streams of destiny,—the one intellectual, 
bookish, academic, theological. It goes on in seminaries, 
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libraries, and the studies where ministers read books and 
write sermons. ‘The other is going on in the business 
life of the world without books, indeed with little knowl- 
edge of what the book men are saying or thinking about 
these things. It is a movement of the common people, 
of practical men, merchants, manufacturers, bankers, 
and farmers: it is a movement away from scholasticism 
toward reality. It is the protest of the heart and the 
conscience in favor of human nature, human fellowship, 
and equal rights, here and elsewhere, now and forever. 
One hundred years ago the two movements were going 
on. ‘There was a movement of thought toward a liberal 
theology and a movement of life toward human brother- 
hood. The mistake made at that time by the defenders 
of the ancient creeds was in thinking that their sole 
antagonist was the scholar, the theologian, the man of 
books, while the real critic who was undermining their 
systems was not the scholar, but the practical man of 
affairs. They fought the theologian and ignored the 
business man. 

The result was that in many of the old first parishes of 
New England not only the majority, but the influential 
majority, of men and women had steadily declined to 
join the church or assent to the creed. The natural 
result was that, when the division came, the most in- 
tellectual expounders of Calvinism and the men of affairs 
parted company. ‘This was the reason that the majority 
of the Congregational churches of Boston and Salem 
became Unitarian. 

A slight examination of the membership of the parishes 
one hundred years ago in these cities will show just what 
we mean. ‘The majority of the foreign merchants, ship- 
masters, and supercargoes, who had dealings with Cath- 
olics, Protestants, Mohammedans, ’Parsees, and all the 
classes that were described and denounced in the con- 
fession of the Andover Theological School (now happily 
abandoned), had made up their minds that human nature 
was not properly described in any creed, and that the 
future horrors announced by the missionaries abroad 
and by theologians at home did not represent the divine 
justice and the relations of God the Father to the people 
whom he had caused to dwell upon the face of the earth 
in regions far remote from religion and Christianity. 
To-day the argument of the liberal theologian is vastly 
stronger than it was one hundred years ago; but let the 
theologians who oppose it beware, lest they overlook the 
fact that the movement away from the organized forms 
of religion in all the churches isa movement of the people, 
taught by experience and not by theologians. A revival 
badly conducted may do to-day what it did one hundred 
years ago, and drive out of the church at one end wise 
and good people, while at the other it admits misdirected 
zeal and unenlightened faith. Let them beware, when 
they have defeated a theological opponent, lest they 
think they have stopped a movement which did not begin 
with intellectual discussion and will not be guided by it. 


Adam and Eve. 


Everybody knows that Prof. Ernst Haeckel is an in- 
dependent thinker. He is brave and candid in the ex- 
pression of his ideas, and gives little food for the religious 
imagination in his account of the origin and destiny of 
the human race. He believes, as most naturalists now 
do, that our ancestry runs back into those ancient times 
when, somewhere among the manlike creatures who in- 
habited the forests of some Oriental land, our direct an- 
cestor sprang up, a creature not only different from all 


_ the other anthropoid creatures around him, but also so 


virile and prepotent as an ancestor that his descendants 
from that time forward became a race by themselves, 
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differing from, and indeed antagonistic to, all the animal 
races which then lived in these Eastern forests. 

We all believe in the doctrine of evolution, and there 
are few naturalists bold enough to dispute the assertion 
that all mammals have a common origin. But, as we 
have but a few scattering indications of the stature, 
form, and features of the speechless or the speaking 
man who succeeded to him, the imagination has license 
to picture for itself the probable face and figure of the 
Adam and Eve from whom we are descended. ‘The ar- 
tist Gabriel Max has made and dedicated to Prof. 
Haeckel a sketch of the primitive family as he conceives 
it. This, by courtesy of the Open Court, lies before us. 
In the face of the man, whose hands rest upon a piece 
of timber which he is evidently using to build a shelter 
for his wife and infant child, there is a look of question- 
ing wonder. His forehead is low, his brows are over- 
hanging, his lips are thick, and his whole form is gross 
and awkward. Yet he stands erect, and looks as if 
something had attracted his attention, which put him 
on guard and made him wonder what might be at hand. 
It is a look of questioning which might become intelli- 
gent. The female companion of this original man is 
much more delicately drawn. Her features are more 
refined, and with her nursing baby she has a look which 
suggests the coming madonna with her child. Indeed, 
many women to-day express in their features less intelli- 
gence and delicacy of feeling than does this wild mother 
under the fireless shelter where they are making a home. 

Now nobody knows exactly what happened thirty 
thousand or three hundred thousand years ago. No- 
body knows whether the change from the animal to the 
human came by slow degrees of modification through 
many generations of differentiation, or whether in some 
variation, such as now often appears in the vegetable 
or animal world, offspring suddenly appeared very unlike 
their parents, and so unlike the rest of their tribe as to 
be at once creatures apart from and superior to their 
ancestors and companions. No one knows whether the 
ancestors of mankind sprang up at one point only, or 
whether there were numerous origins for the human 
family; and about such problems there is no agreement 
and no evidence that is decisive. Nor do naturalists 
agree concerning the characters of our original ancestors. 
The tendency, however, has been to believe that the 
lower races of to-day represent those who were first in 
time, and that we should look for the traits of our ances- 
tors among the Eskimos, the Laplanders, Papuans, Hot- 
tentots, and Patagonians rather than among the alert, 
slender, beautiful races which would correspond to the most 
graceful creatures in the animal world. Among some 
naturalists there has been a tendency to disregard sen- 
timent in the matter, and to overdo the disagreeable 
incidents and qualities of aboriginal life in the supposed 
interest of candor. But we have as good evidence as 
can be offered from any point of view, in favor of re- 
garding early man as a beautiful animal, having instincts 
which have finally developed into our finest forms of 
family life and personal character. During the organi- 
zation of society, many modifications of marriage have 
been introduced; but recent writers show the prob- 
ability that from the beginning monogamy was the rule, 
and that about it other systems cluster. Although, at 
the beginning, infancy was short, still the family existed. 

The Circassians are physically the finest-looking race 
in the world, and yet they are very far from being at the 
head of the race from the point of view of evolution. 
We are not forbidden, by anything we know, to say that 
they represent the aboriginal race quite as nearly as do 
the troglodytes or the pygmies of Africa and the Philip- 
pines. No naturalist believes that we have descended 
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from any tribe of apes, monkeys, or baboons now ex- 
isting. All that the evidence indicates is that they sprang 
from a common ancestry now extinct, and that our origin 
lies somewhere back in that unknown world which lies 
behind all existing animals and men. The sketch of the 
artist referred to above gives us a hint as to the possible 
idealization of our ancestors, which we are not forbidden 
to expand until we can picture to the imagination a 
human stock worthy to produce, and likely to produce, 
the best forms of humanity that now exist. 

While Louis Agassiz did not accept the doctrines pro- 
pounded by Spencer and Darwin, it was his favorite idea 
that the whole creation, in all its animated parts, was a 
slowly evolving system which would at last be presented 
entire and perfect for the contemplation of the Creator 
and the delight of his creatures. In this perfection he 
included animals as well as men, and furnishes a hint of 
that redemption of the physical creation from the taint 
of sin and evil which was a favorite idea with the apostle 
Paul. Our perfect Adam and Eve we are to find not in 
the past, but in the future. Meanwhile we are at liberty 
to think as well as we can of our ancestors, while we fix 
no limits to the perfectibility of their descendants. 


Something Better. 


That within a half-century we have grown richer in 
money than in social aptitudes and adaptations seems 
patent to thousands of people who are still willing to 
be mere copyists of those who by some singular assump- 
tion of authority and leadership, or by accident, have 
risen into social prominence. The old free-and-easy, 
gossipy, familiar, and not altogether unintellectual life 
of the past has ended. Mental ability and education 
were more valued then than at present, because there 
was less of them. This western world was new and 
virgin crude, but receptive. 

This receptive and grateful mood is what we have 
lost. We long for the old freshness, the old spontaneity, 
the old enthusiasms, but they will not come back. The 
refinements of life a half-century ago created a kind of 
joyous idealism for those who had only known the rude- 
ness and deprivations of an earlier period. The Euro- 
pean traveller was distinguished and honored in those 
days. Art and literature were revered in quite a differ- 
ent spirit from the present. Germany, France, Italy, 
were treasure countries for the avid souls of those who 
could only know them through the reports of others 
more fortunate than themselves. Those who brought 
the spoils of old libraries, old picture galleries, foreign 
churches and cathedrals, were eagerly welcomed. 

This period of our development may be compared 
with the spread of Greek thought, philosophy, and art 
over the Roman world and the Renaissance epoch in 
Italy and Northern Europe. It was mainly a new dis- 
covery of old things, by minds eager, thirsty to absorb 
all knowledge. Within sixty years our material devel- 
opment has been so unprecedented that our society, 
from being young, fresh, spontaneous, and eager, has 
grown to approximate European models and some of 
the worst features of foreign life. It has grown blasé 
instead of ripening to the full stature of an independent 
and original social state. 

The old interests, once alive and throbbing, have grown 
faded and frayed. We are suspicious of the enthusi- 
asms of our parents. They look jejune and crude. 
Everybody knows so much, has seen and read and trav- 
elled so extensively, there is nothing left to talk about 
except the immediate and trivial. The specialist who 
speaks only of his favorite subject, the great traveller 
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who speaks only of his travels, is counted a bore. But 
added to this are imported habits, conventionalities, 
functions, ideas, that have more and more flattened 
society and left but little scope for individual initiative. 
Our life has passed from its period of newness of delighted 
acquisitiveness into the phase of the forma], the com- 
monplace, and the luxuriously padded. To be amused 
is now the aim of society, not to stimulate by good talk 
and real contact of minds and hearts. Exaggeration 
forms so large a part of what is called entertaining that 
plainness and simplicity are necessarily banished. It 
is not culture that tells in our society now, but smart- 
ness, the effort to say something clever. That, even 
though shallow or untrue, may create a laugh and mo- 
mentary excitement. 

By the rapid increase of wealth life has been overlaid 
with superabundance and excess. We are suffering 
from too much of everything external and material, and 
the attendant cares. Many of our domestic difficulties, 
the incompetence and carelessness of servants, arise from 
the multiplication of belongings that require skilled and 
careful help not to be obtained at an ordinary wage. 
The rich frequently close their fine houses and wander 
away to more humble places for the rest they cannot ob- 
tainathome. Hencea deep longing hasseized many minds 
for a more satisfactory mode of existence based durably on 
common sense, and rational principles. Out of the fuss 
and flutter and froth of life that leaves no deposit worth 
having comes a profound sigh for something better. 

It is not to be expected that life in many of its aspects 
will become more simple. It is in fact probable that 
it will grow more and more complex. We should first 
be obliged to define simplicity, a difficult, if not impos- 
sible, task, as a dozen minds would have a dozen con- 
ceptions of its meaning before attempting to reduce 
it to a formula. It might be defined by some as the 
adequate culture and independence of thought to en- 
able one to act on the individual initiative unbiassed 
by the foolish customs, fashions, and opinions of others. 
Or it might be defined as that freshness and spontaneity 
of feeling that keeps the mind open and responsive to 
noble influences. ‘The demand it makes is for a far higher 
culture than is common in those who follow blindly the 
superficial standards of any time,—a culture that dis- 
cerns the real, the permanent, the essential under all 
forms, that is not dazzled by false lights, but has a com- 
pass and a guide in the soul, a standard of judgment 
to which all the facts of life are submitted, and its de- 
crees followed. 

Real simplicity lies in an honest independence of mind, 
not aggressive, not offensive, but-strong enough to go 
its way and do the thing that seems right. Servile imi- 
tation is the fault of our people. They are looking 
across the sea or to New York or Boston or the next 
large town, to know what they shall do, how they shall 
shake hands, how the English accent may be acquired, 
and whether a high-pitched voice is preferable to low 
tones. People are asking whether we shall go back and 
live in tents or in log houses to satisfy the good pastor. 
He would disclaim any such foolish intention; for his 
theory is that, if we cultivate the right mental and spir- 
itual attitude, externals will fall harmoniously into their 
proper sphere in our lives. They will not create us: 
we shall create them, as naturally as the snail builds 
its shell or the nautilus its pearl boat. The germs of 
better things lie everywhere about us. New and in- 
vigorating currents of human sympathy and cheer have 
only to be tapped by the free soul that dares to think 
and act for itself, to enrich life with the glow of conta- 
gious interest, and give the zest that too servile a con- 
formity kills. 
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American Unitarian Association. 


The Martineau Centenary. 


The one hundredth anniversary of the birth of James 
Martineau falls on April 21, and it is to be hoped that 
the ministers and churches of our fellowship will take 
this occasion for some demonstration of reverence and 
gratitude. Ought not the debt that we all owe to Mar- 
tineau to find fit utterance in a fresh study of his life and 
writings and in memorial sermons and addresses? The 
Association has on the press a volume entitled ‘‘Tides of 
the Spirit,” which will contain characteristic selections 
from Martineau’s writings made by Rev. Albert Lazenby, 
and the British and Foreign Association has in prepara- 
tion the new Life of Martineau written by Prof. J. Estlin 
Carpenter. Mr. Lazenby and Rev. A. W. Jackson are 
also to give lecture courses on Martineau’s life and service, 
the one in New England and the other in the West. 

Dr. Martineau’s active career fell in the time of swift 
theological transformation, when scientific research and 
Biblical criticism and the comparative study of religions 
were making the old defences of Christianity untenable 
by informed and candid minds. In this exciting and 
bewildering period Martineau rendered to Christian 
thought and life the incomparable service of establishing 
religion upon a foundation which the new scholarship 
can never imperil], but only confirm. He transferred 
the seat of authority in religion from that which is ex- 
ternal and temporary to that which is unseen and eternal. 
He vindicated the truth of the saying which lies at the 
basis of his philosophy of religion, ‘‘The Kingdom of 
God is within you.’’ Absolutely free, transparently sin- 
cere, profoundly earnest, intensely spiritual, his prophetic 
utterances, at first heeded only by the few, have now 
become a revelation and inspiration for the many. 
Throughout the eight years of his preaching in Liverpool 
and the thirty years of his service in Manchester College, 
anv the final years of honored age and comparative re- 
tirement, there came from him year after year sermons 
and essays and books on the loftiest and profoundest 
themes of human thought; and, when at eighty years of 
age he put forth in succession ‘‘The Types of Ethical 
Theory,” ‘‘The Study of Religion,’ and ‘‘The Seat of 
Authority in Religion,” the wisest religious leaders of 
Christendom were already his disciples. Then at last 
came the recognition of him as a master seer and the 
great champion of rational theism and spiritual Chris- 
tianity. Five great universities, first our own Harvard, 
then liberal Leyden, then Edinburgh and Dublin, and 
finally Oxford, bestowed on him their academic honors, 
and on the day that he was eighty-three he received an 
address of deepest reverence and affection bearing the 
signatures of Tennyson and Browning, of Lecky and 
Lowell, of Max Miiller and of Jowett, of Phillips Brooks 


and Stopford Brooke, and of the great leaders of European . 


scholarship. 

f* We find in Martineau that significant union of the 
moralist and the mystic which has appeared again and 
again in the great religious leaders of our race. Every 
personality that has profoundly affected the higher 
thought and life of humanity has somehow united in itself 
these elements of power, the power of righteousness and 
the power of communion with a present and living God. 
Martineau the moralist declared the validity of conscience 
and vindicated the law of duty as the voice of the Eternal, 
a command bearing witness of its own authority. ‘‘Here 
is the spot,”’ he said, ‘‘now is the time for the most de- 
voted service of God. No strains of heaven will wake 
man into prayer if the common music of humanity stirs 
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him not. The saintly company of spirits will throng 
around him in vain if he finds no angels of duty and 
affection in his children, neighbors, and friends. If no 
heavenly voices wander around him in the present, the 
future will be but the dumb change of the shadow on 
the dial. In short, higher stages of existence are not the 
refuge of this, but the complement to it; and it is the 
proper wisdom of the affections not to escape the one in 
order to seek the other, but to flow forth in purifying 
copiousness on both.” 

Martineau the mystic found the universe charged 
with living power, not intermittent, but perpetual, not 
local, but universal, ‘‘energizing every moment of ever- 
lasting time and every spot in illimitable space.” He re- 
vealed the infinite riches of the eternal, the reality of the 
unseen forces, the charm of lovely wonder, the peace of 
reverent trust. ‘‘Until we touch upon the mysterious,” 
he said, ‘‘we are not in contact with religion; nor are 
any objects reverently regarded by us, except such as, 
from their nature or their vastness, are felt to transcend 
our comprehension. ... The station which the soul occu- 
pies when its devout affections are awakened, is always 
this: on the twilight between immeasurable darkness 
and refreshing light; on the confines between the seen 
and the unseen; where a little is discerned and an infin- 
itude concealed; where a few distinct conceptions stand 
in confessed inadequacy, as symbols of ineffable realities. 
... And, if this be true, thé sense of what we do not know 
is as essential to our religion as the impression of what we 
do know; the thought of the boundless, the incompre- 
hensible, must blend in our mind with the perception of 
the clear and true, the little knowledge we have must be 
clung to as the margin of an invisible immensity; and 
all our positive ideas be regarded as the mere float to 
show the surface of the infinite deep.”’ 

Thus Martineau revealed the equal claims of the con- 
science and the soul in man, the blending of the moral 
and the mystic sense that keeps life nobly free in the de- 
vout acceptance of the law which is perfect liberty and 
the liberty which is the highest law. 

SAMUEL A. ELIorT. 


Current Topics, 


AN animated public discussion has been the outcome 
of the action of a group of ministers of the Congrega- 
tional Church, representing congregations in Boston and 
various other sections of New England, who recently 
forwarded to the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions a protest against the acceptance by 
the board of a gift of $100,000 offered by John D. Rocke- 
feller. In their petition the protesting ministers assert 
that the Standard Oil Company, of which Mr. Rockefeller 
is the controlling power, ‘‘stands before the public under 
repeated and recent formidable indictments in specific 
terms for methods which are morally iniquitous and so- 
cially destructive,” and argue that ‘‘the acceptance of 
such a gift involves the constituents of the board in a 
relation implying honor toward the donor and subjects 
the board to the charge of ignoring the moral issues in- 
volved.”” The protest has been made the subject of 
vigorous comment in the pulpit and in the religious and 


secular press. 
ae 


THE attitude of Venezuela toward the claims of Ameri- 
can citizens against that republic is causing growing con- 
cern to the United States government. It was intimated 
at the State Department on last Friday that President 
Cipriano Castro had rejected, in language bordering on 
the offensive, Minister Bowen’s proposal that the issues 
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between the two countries be submitted to arbitration. 
In the mean while France is pressing her claim for satis- 
faction from Venezuela as the result of the complaints 
made by the French Cable Company that the Venezuelan 
government is about to deprive that corporation of its 
franchise rights in the country. Simultaneously Holland 
is making vigorous representations for the release of 
Dutch sailors who are being kept in a Venezuelan prison. 
It is understood that the State Department is negotiating 
with the other two claimants against Venezuela with a 
view to common action. 


AN energetic appeal for action against the practice of 
peonage in the South was made by Judge Emory Speer 
of the United States Court in Savannah, Ga., who, in 
his charge to the grand jury last week, basing his com- 
ments on a decision recently handed down by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the case of Clyatt, 
from Florida, pointed out that the supreme tribunal of 
the country had decreed that peonage shall cease upon 
every foot of soil over which waves the American flag. 
In discussing the practice of condemning men to the 
chain gang for violations of petty municipal ordinances, 
Judge Speer said, ‘‘I do not hesitate to assert that en- 
forced labor on a local chain gang imposed under such 
circumstances, or for any offence not amounting to a 
crime, is involuntary servitude and peonage in the light 
of the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, no matter what the State law or municipal 
ordinances on the subject may be.” 


Fd 


AFTER a discussion in which the government benches 
formally declined to participate, the House of Commons 
on Wednesday of-last week by a vote of 254 to 2 passed 
a resolution which was designed to be the protest of 
Parliament against Mr. Chamberlain’s policy of protec- 
tion. The resolution read that ‘‘in the opinion of the 
House the imposition of a general duty on all manufac- 
tured goods imported from abroad, and not exceeding 
10 per cent, on an average, and varying according to the 
amount of labor on these goods, would be injurious to 
the commercial interests of the United Kingdom.”’ Mr. 
Balfour, as the spokesman of the cabinet, announced on 
the eve of the debate that the government would not use 
pressure upon its followers to bring about the rejection of 
the opposition’s resolution, which was framed for the 
purpose of committing the government on the fiscal 
question. 

Pd 


THE agitation in Russian Poland is apparently destined 
to accomplish at least one important result. At a special 
meeting of the committee of ministers in St. Petersburg 
on last Wednesday, M. Witte, the president, presented 
a majority report favoring the abandonment of the com- 
pulsory use of Russian and the introduction of the study 
of Polish in the schools of Poland. The language ordi- 
nance has been the basis of a large part of the opposition 
to the Russian administration at Warsaw. The Russian 
authorities, in an effort to hasten the Russification of the 
Poles, have eliminated the native tongue as a principal 
subject of study in the schools of the country, and Polish, 
if taught at all, has been studied from Russian text- 
books. In his report to the committee of ministers M. 
Witte pointed out that this measure has had the effect 
of accentuating greatly the breach between the two na- 
tionalities, and recommended that it be rescinded. 


wt 


THERE is reason to believe that Russian diplomacy is 
at work sounding the European courts in an endeavor 
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to obtain support for a scheme of preliminary conditions, 
to be submitted by Russia as a basis for the drafting of 
a treaty of peace with Japan. It is evident that the czar 
himself has been convinced by recent events that the 
chances of Russian success by force of arms in the Far 
East have reached the vanishing point, and that the 
Russian government is prepared to consider reasonable 
terms of peace. The intimation is repeated with empha- 
sis in St. Petersburg, however, that the Russian govern- 
ment would oppose a Japanese demand for indemnity or 
for the cession of Russian territory, to the extent of con- 
tinuing the war. In the mean while the Japanese gov- 
ernment, completely master of the situation in the field, 
has given no indication of an active interest in the efforts 
of its adversary to bring about the termination of hos- 
tilities. 


Brevities. 


Book reviews, properly written, are not advertisements 
for authors or publishers, but guides for intelligent 
readers. 


In Wales a visiting clergyman was asked to preach. 
With unconscious humor the invitation was coupled with 
the remark, ‘‘We think the revival has gone so far that 
a sermon will not harm it.” 


Observations made for physiological purposes show a 
weekly rhythm of pulse, respiration’ temperature, and 
body-weight, Sunday being the great day for repair and 
increase of weight. 


March is a ‘‘trying month” in Northern climates, not 
because the weather is so severe, but because the winter 
has sapped the vitality of all but the robust. If March 
weather came in November, it would not be so trying. 


We cannot have too many varieties of thought and 
work in any department of modern life. The more 
independent thinkers there are in any denomination, 
or in the church at large, the better the prospect of get- 
ting on to higher things. 


A new thing is commonly a thing newly noticed. 
Most of us are blind to the majority of happenings within 
the range of our eyesight and deaf to sounds made near 
at hand. Some day our attention is called to something, 
and then we make a discovery. 


We once heard a well-known pulpit orator, when speak- 
ing of Unitarians, say, ‘‘I expect to see the time when 
the name of Jesus will be hissed and execrated.”” We 
thought that kind of evangelical talk had passed. But 
Dr. Torrey has revived it in London. 


There is no prehistoric habit of mind superstition, 
theory of mind and matter, belief in magic, in witch- 
craft, or in necromancy which does not survive some- 
where to-day. Commonly the vestiges of these things 
may be found in the most civilized society. 


The old-fashioned preacher who wished to keep out 
of the ruts could always do so by studying his text care- 
fully and then sticking to it. No two texts are alike, 
so that, following the guidance of a fresh text in every 
sermon, the preacher did not cross his own tracks. 


Our Catholic exchanges now and then criticise some- 
what sharply statements made by our contributors. 
But more often, we think, they find something to praise 
in the honest reports made by our foreign correspond- 
ents who tell what they see and hear without prejudice. 
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The Song of the Syrian Guest. 


Suggested by Rev. William A. Knight’s “Interpretation of the 
; Twenty-third Psalm.” 


The shepherd goeth on before the sheep. 
-His mindful footsteps lead the trusting flock; 
He chooseth meadows fresh with tender green, 
And findeth cisterns hewn within the rock. 


The happy sheep lie down in fragrant fields, 
Hunger and thirst and weariness forgot; 

And, when the wanderers seek forbidden ground, 
Upon the shepherd’s arm from loss they’re brought. 


And where, at last, the ways grow blind and strange, 
Or lead, perchance, toward dangers for their feet, 

The shepherd, knowing well his shepherd’s skill, 
Chooseth the path. He knoweth what is meet. 


Yea, when the paths are right, but sometimes lead 
Through troublous places and through valleys dark, 

The shepherd’s voice keeps terror from the flock; 
His rod and staff their faltering footsteps mark. 


And, where with noxious weeds the grass is choked, 
Or peril waits in hidden den and cave, 

There in the presence of the lurking foe 
The shepherd makes the pasture sweet and safe. 


At last the night. ‘The weary day is done; 
And, oh, the shepherd’s love and care behold! 
He knoweth all his trusting flock by name; 
He standeth at the doorway of the fold. 


For bruiséd limbs he bringeth oil and balm, 

And water for the faint in brimming cup. 
Their weariness his comfort maketh less; 

Their wounds with tender hand he bindeth up. 


So through the day by mead and vale and stream, 
And through the night beneath the starry host, 
The patient shepherd watcheth o’er his own, 
And not one lamb from all the flock is lost. 


O Lord, thou art the Shepherd of the world. 

Thy sheep are named and numbered in thy sight. 
Thou goest on before; with watchful care 

Thou choosest for our feet the paths of right. 


The paths of right! But these, O shepherd, lead 
Thy flock betimes to peril and.to pain. 

Yet onward go thy feet; and now thy voice 
Heartens the flock with hope and strength again. 


We trust thee, Shepherd God; we follow on. 
Grant us to see thy goodness in our gain, 

Grant us to feel the guidance of thy staff, 
And so to see thy goodness in our pain. 


And, when the day is done, and at thy fold 
Thou standest with the balm and water sweet, 

‘Thy flock, still guarded by thy sleepless care, 
Shall earn the gift of rest for weary feet. 


—Frederic E. Dewhurst. 


Some Memories. 


BY ROBERT COLLYER. 


XXVIII. 


I must reap some memories now of our restoration after 
the great fire, and this is the first. 

When we were alone in our safe harbor on the lee of 
the small lake, and mother had seen the children safe in 
their beds, I quite broke down, for the pity of it and 
the pain. The church was burnt, and the home we 
owned, with more than go per cent. of the homes in our 
parish, while we feared also that dear friends had been 
caught as in a trap when the great volumes of fire from 
the explosions in the vaults on the south side had leaped 
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suddenly on them and barred their escape by the avenues 
northward. They might have escaped in a boat or a 
tug on the lake; but we feared the worst, and I broke 
down. 

But once more in our life together my extremity was 
mother’s opportunity. Bunyan tells us that, when his 
pilgrims were in the dungeon of the Giant Despair, Chris- 
tian found a key in his bosom called Hope, wherewith 
they opened the door of the dungeon and were free. I 
had no such key that black midnight, but mother found 
one in her bosom, and set me free. I cannot recall her 
words, but this was their burden, ‘‘Sorrow may endure 
for the night, but joy cometh in the morning.’”” She was 
sure we had seen the worst, and now the best was wait- 
ing. So I began to hope for the better and the best; 
and in the morning I was ready with her help and the 
help of God to face the grim day and the instant de- 


. mand. 


My first-born son was not with us in the fire: he was 
in the country on a visit to some friends, but hurried 
home and found us early in the morning, eager to help 
us. But he was also in great trouble, poor lad! He 
was to have been married on the Tuesday or the Wednes- 
day evening—I do not quite remember—in the church. 
There was no church now; but the far sorer trouble was 
his bride had vanished in the smoke and flame with her 
family, and he could hear no word of what had become 
of them. ‘They had escaped by the lake when the fire 
hemmed them in; and this was his joy and ours, you 
may be sure. Still he was heavy of heart, as we were 
for him, that there could be no wedding. He had taken 
a cottage just outside the waste of burning, as we found, 
and was in good work when business could start up again. 
So I said to him, he must be married all the same forth- 
with. We were not going to break down, but to build 
up again, and would stand shoulder to shoulder. So 
he must be ready to be married the next day, and go 
right away, after he had seen his sweetheart, to hunt up 
the man who would issue the license. I remember also 
how eagerly he fell in with the plan and made good the 
Seripture, ‘“‘Children, obey your’ parents, for this is 
right,’’ found his man, whose forms were all burnt; but 
he drew up the license on a sheet of paper, and they were 
married on time, I think, in the cottage he had taken. 

We tmust also have a wedding feast of, course, in de- 
spite of the fire, which had devoured what had been pre- 
pared; and we had the feast. Some good friends, who 
had not been burnt out, sent in what they could muster, 
and I went out my lone to find some small luxury that 
would crown the feast. It was a forlorn errand; for all 
the money I had in the world was some very small change, 
all the rest had been given to the expressman who moved 
my books, that were burned after all. Wéll, I saw the 
luxury in the window of a small store. It was a string 
of satisage, and I asked what they were per pound. I 
had just enough money for a pound, so L gave my order; 


-but the string weighed half a pound over my stint, and 


I told the nice, civil woman the pound was all I could 
pay for. Would she cut off the margin? She looked up 
and asked me if this was not—muyself? ‘‘Yes,’”’ I said. 
And then she asked me if I remembered helping a poor 
family on Market Street on a time, but the memory had 
gone. Then she said: ‘‘You have forgotten, sir; but 
I have not. I will not cut the string. Take them all, 
and welcome.’’ I think there are times when it is more 
generous to accept a gift than to give one. It would 
have been a mean thing in me to say no to that woman. 
So I accepted the half pound with courtesy, and the 
sausage crowned the feast. Also it was very good. 

Then we must find a place for ourselves and the chil- 
dren. The good friends who had taken us in were 
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straitened for room, mother said, and must not be bur- 
dened more than we could help, glad as they were to 
have us with them. We did not know where to turn in 
the great confusion. The problem was a hard one to 
solve; but it was soon solved for us by my dear friend 
of many years, Charles W. Wendte, now the minister of 
the Parker Fraternity in Boston, but then the minister 
of our Third Church in Chicago, far away on the South 
Side of the city. He came through the burning waste 
of the four miles with a team, and found us. I could 
not have done it; but there he was, delighted to find us, 
and take us to his own home, where his good mother 
was waiting to welcome us and care for us so long as we 
would stay. So we went with him gladly, and there was 
the welcome until we found a place to board with other 
friends through the impending winter. 

We were poor as Job’s turkey, as my mother used to 
say. We had money in the bank, and all the banks were 
burned. But the morning after the wedding feast I 
found our good Deacon Mears,—or he found me,—and, 
finding I was stranded, emptied all his pockets one by 
one into my hands, so that mother was able to make me 
look decent, as she said; for I was what we were used 
to call ‘‘a hobject”’ in our folk speech in fighting the fire. 
Then the memory steals out of my anxiety about our 
harried and scattered flock. I wanted to find them, to 
help them if I was able, and to see what we could do 
who were still the unburned church. This was my 
burden, and it was lifted. The light shone for me that 
had never failed in the most momentous moments of my 
life, as I have told you before, and my way was made 
clear. I must give notice in the papers, when they 
began to print them again, that I would meet my people 
on the space before our church on the Sunday morning 
at eleven, where we would hold a religious service. I 
found my friend Horace White, the editor of the Chicago 
Tribune, hard at work preparing the first imprint after 
the fire, as he told me the other day; and he was glad 
to insert my notice, while the result was beyond my 
hope when we came together,—a large company of our 
people, with other friends and many strangers, on the 
space before the church. A great stone had fallen in 
just the right place for my platform, and I had bor- 
rowed a Bible and a hymn-book, no doubt, from 
Brother Wendte. The congregation had no hymn- 
books. So I fell back on our custom in the small 
chapel on the hill, when I was a boy, and .deaconed 
out the hymns two lines at a time, as my father had 
done before me. 

Some members of our choir were there who led the 
singing. There could be but one hymn to open the 
services :-— 

« “Before Jehovah’s awful throne 
Ye nations bow with sacred joy. 


Know that the Lord is God alone; 
He can ereate, and he destroy.” 


I can hear them still singing the great hymn to the 
solemn Old Hundred. ‘The dear familiar faces also come 
to me out of the mist, some bent down and some looking 
up to heaven, while the tears ran down their faces. I 
can never forget those moments. 

Then I must read the lesson for the morning, and this 
touches a curious coincidence in our human story. In 
1829, when I was a small boy, the cathedral in York was 
set on fire and sorely burned by a fanatic, as he claimed 
by the command of his God. It is the finest cathedral 
in England, as Yorkshire men believed and believe still, 
—so wonderful in its beauty that, when a stern, dissent- 
ing minister in Leeds would fain go to see it many years 
ago, his son told me how his father stood within the 
fane silent for some time, and then, lifting his hand, 
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said, in almost a whisper, ‘‘This might have been done 
by the angels.”’ 

Some time after the fire my father bought a small 
chap-book from a pedler that contained the story of the 
fire. It was a wonder-book to me when I was able to 
read it, so that I devoured every word; and, when I 
wanted to find a lesson for the morning, the memory 
stirred of the coincidence, that on the Sunday after the 
cathedral was burned the lesson appointed for that morn- 
ing in the prayer-book, in the time, I think, of Edward 
VI., was the sixty-fourth chapter in Isaiah, in which you 
find these words, ‘‘Our holy and beautiful house, where 
our fathers praised thee, is burned with fire: and all our 
pleasant things are laid waste.” 

When I came to the words, I had to stop, but began 
again and finished the chapter. A prayer came after 
the lesson, and then we sang the beautiful strain from 
Ivanhoe :— 

“When Israel of the Lord beloved 
Out of the land of bondage came, 


Her father’s God before her moved, 
An awful guide in smoke and flame.” 


After the hymn I said the words that were in my heart 
for consolation and courage, finding both for myself as I 
said them, close of kin as they were to the key mother 
found for me that night. Then I spoke about the situ- 
ation, and I told them they must pay me no stipend for 
the year to come. I could take care of my family, and 
this I would do. Could go back to the anvil at a pinch 
and make horseshoes, whereat they smiled, and so did 
I. When I was through with the address, William 
Clarke, the brother of our noble preacher James Free- 
man Clarke, offered the resolution that we would go right 
on and rebuild our church as soon as we were able. The 
resolution was passed with something like a shout of 
gladness, and then we closed our services with the dox- 
ology and the benediction, and went wherever we had 
found a shelter. I may say now, in perfect sincerity, 
that my sole purpose that day was to do what we had 
done, and was quite content. I found no one was miss- 
ing in our flock or had broken down, so far as we could 
hear from them, while I may say, before I close this 
memory, that one life was saved, of a young lady in our 
church who was wearing away before the fire came, so 
that there was scant hope of her recovery. I went to 
see her about a week before, and hardly expected to see 
her again. Her family were unable to escape by one of 
the avenues or by the lake, but got away to the lake 
shore, where they laid the dear daughter down on the 
sands, and were obliged to pour water on her garments 
to prevent their burning from the falling embers; and 
to our great wonder we heard she was recovering. She 
got quite well, married, and had a fine family of children. 

I said just now, my one purpose in calling our people 
together was to do what was done that morning; but 
this was not all. Reporters were there, who telegraphed 
what was said and done far and wide. In the week be- 
fore the meeting a telegram found me from a young man 
in Michigan, who said: ‘‘I have sent you fourteen hun- 
dred loaves of bread. What shall I send next?” The 
bread was turned over to the Aid and Relief Association, 
which was already up to the eyes in feeding the hungry 
multitudes that flocked to their doors. And other mes- 
sages had come that assured us the great, generous heart 
of our own people was beating for us and ours, and we 
should not be left stranded. Then within a week after 
our meeting a letter reached me from a gentleman in 
Boston, of which this was the substance: Do not be 
troubled about your stipend for the coming year. I will 
pay it, and enclose my check for the first quarter. My 
stipend was five thousand dollars. 


———— 
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_ And here I will anticipate this time by, say, a month, 
to tell you. about another letter from the Cornell Uni- 
versity, informing me of a thousand dollars held there for 
my acceptance if I would make a horseshoe and send it 
out to the writer. I had not made one since I left the 
old forge in England twenty-one years before, and so I 
felt a little dubious about my ability to make one now— 
I mean, of course, then. But a favorite saying of my 
old mother, when she could not quite see her way in some 
home adventure, was ‘‘Nothing venture, nothing have.” 
So I made up my mind to try. My old friend the black- 
smith, in the wide lot near our church, had got his forge 
going, or ‘‘agait,’’ as we used to say. So I went over 
and showed him the letter, and asked him to lend me his 
anvil and his helper. This he was heartily glad to do; 
for, if I won the prize, here was a story to tell as long as 
he lived. The horseshoe was made, and, though I say 
it, was well made, and won the old man’s approval. The 
convolution somewhere in the back of my brain had pre- 
served the tradition and directed every turn of my wrist 
until the job was done. My name was stamped on the 
shoe as the maker. Then I went to a notary, who made 
out the proper document, signed and sealed, sent out 
with the horseshoe, and drew the thousand dollars with 
fifty to boot. 

New York. 


“That Deep that Lieth Under.” 


Oft have we heard that in those regions where 
The coast-wise mountains plunge so far below 
The sea as, from its level, up they go 

Toward heaven’s height, the placid waters there 

Are so translucent that, for those who fare 
Across them, all the things that strow 
The deep sea’s floor, appalling, gloom and glow, 

Fright’ning the eyes that on that vision stare. 


Alas, we need not go abroad to see 
Such awful things! Each heart its soundless deep 
Knoweth full well, and moments when are shown 
In startling light its utmost mystery, 
Yea, all the secrets which its caverns keep, 
And wrecks which Love moans with perpetual moan, 


—John White Chadwick. 


Mrs. Sweetser on Neighbors. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


Sitting on her tiny back porch one summer day, shelling 
peas, Mrs. Sweetser discoursed on one of her favorite 
themes—neighbors. She related an interview she had 
had with an acquaintance, Mrs. Lonely. 

‘“The woman who lives next door to me,’’ she began, 
‘Gs Mrs. Lonely. She is constantly complaining of the 
dearth of society in this part of our suburb. She says 
there is no one she can associate with near at hand except 
myself, and I do not count for her purposes. She must go 
into the town to find congenial people, those of her own 
mind. 

‘Of course I know what she means, but I am not very 
sympathetic toward her views. She refers to people of 
a certain mode of living and dressing who carry card- 
cases and wear white kid gloves, who keep a maid of all 
work, or even two servants, and are very much concerned 
over their poor health and their domestic difficulties. I 
do not seem to be troubled by the same kind of worries. 
My health is good, and I have no servants to complain of. 
But I know other people who have the same hindrances 
that beset Mrs. Lonely. They don’t seem to have the 
right kind of social atmosphere about them. The people 
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near at hand are too rich or too poor, too exclusive or 
too free. Some are stupid, others bores or dull, some 
dress horribly and have no style. The grocer’s wife re- 
fuses to associate with the woman who takes in sewing. 
The schoolmistress is not invited to the homes of those 
who send their children to her to teach. Everybody 
must be in some sort of a set,—a church set, a dancing 
set, a dinner-giving set, a card-playing set. It won't do, 
I find, to overstep the invisible line that divides sets and 
classes. 

‘‘There is no freedom and democracy in Mrs. Lonely’s 
idea of society, no set or club that means just human 
kindness and good will, and the liberal exchange of 
thought regardless of clothes, and first Mondays and third 
Thursdays, and all those things designed so artfully to 
keep people apart and hungry for some real human inter- 
course in the midst of a fine show of the good things of 
earth. 

‘‘The churches don’t teach the people to love the neigh- 
bor as themselves, apart from denominational affilia- 
tions, income, and family connections—at least I have 
never heard a sermon preached on that subject. Mrs. 
Lonely is therefore unhappy. She wishes to move, but 
fears she might find the same conditions elsewhere. I 
fear the worship of externals is leaving multitudes just 
where she is, famishing for the good, sweet bread of human 
contact and communion, 

‘‘In my small sphere I do not aspire to society, what- 
ever the word may mean. I would not if I could,-and 
am content to do without it. But I do wish for neigh- 
bors, people near by with whom I may have a genuine 
human relation, to be able at any rate to show something 
like kindness and good will. I want to know the people 
around me, so that, if any of them are sick, if there is a 
child born, or a marriage, if a young married couple have 
come to set up a little home, if death has entered any 
household, I may go with my sympathy and interest. 
Doesn’t the gospel say, ‘Rejoice with those who rejoice, 
and weep with those who weep’? ‘There is nothing said 
about confining these offices to card acquaintances or 
those who have first and third Fridays. 

“TI cannot live without neighbors. Some of us are 
afraid of some kind of pollution if we go out and pick 
up strange acquaintances. I never was afflicted that 
way. So, when we came here and took up our abode in 
this little red house, I looked about to see‘who my neigh- 
bors are. On one side on the cross-road is a poor group 
of houses hardly better than tenements, where some 
colored people live. A little beyond, in a small, strag- 
gling hamlet of Italian laborers, isa Catholicchurch. The 
priest’s house is the nearest to ours. On the main road 
!where we corner is a totally different neighborhood,— 
some fine houses, and the finest of all the Lofty place, a 
large colonial dwelling with extensive grounds, hothouses, 
eLCs 

“‘T was between two extremes, so to speak; but where 
were the neighbors? None evidently of just my state and 

-degree, but all with needs and joys and trials and tribu- 
lations. Why here, right here, was abundant human 
material, if I wished to set up relations and bind myself 
in bonds of fellowship and sympathy with mykind. After 
thinking it over a long time, I decided to call on the neigh- 
bors. They probably would not callon me. Some would 
think me too insignificant, others would be afraid of me 
perhaps. There seemed no way but to make the advance 
myself, and so I decided to go and visit the one who lives 
nearest, and he happens to be the Catholic priest. 

‘“‘Mrs. Lonely could restrain herself no longer. ‘You 
don’t tell me you visited that man? Why, he is a low 
Italian, and was seen the other day beating a man in 
the street,’ 
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‘‘Yes, I went to see him. He is of course an Italian, 
butjIydeny that he is low. If he beat the man in the 
road, it was because he richly deserved beating, and, as 
he was his parishioner, he had a certain right. He told 
me the story. 

‘‘Mrs. Lonely drew a little nearer. 
Did he try to convert you?’ 

‘“‘Oh, no, we never spoke of religion. I told him at 
once, I,wasja Protestant, and! hadyjust come in_out of 
friendly feeling because he was a near neighbor. He 
speaks English rather brokenly, and seemed puzzled at 
first, thinking I had come to complain of a thieving ser- 
vant or something of the kind; but I soon convinced 
him what my intentions were, and then his dark face 
flushed, and his eyes brightened, and he insisted on shak- 
ing hands. He said it was wonderful. He had lived 
seven years right here, and no Protestant had ever called 
on him before in a social way. So much the worse for 
the Protestants, I thought. He is not a large man, not 
young, and does not look healthy. There is a touch of 
melancholy in his face; but, when he smiles, there is some- 
thing very engaging and true-heatted about him. 
<I don’t know how he ever had the pluck to attack 
that brute in the road who was lashing his poor old horse 
until the blood ran down his flanks. I don’t blame him. 
I rather admire the act. It is a thing I should almost 
like to have done myself under the circumstances. Well, 
you see the man threatened,to have him arrested; but 
he thought better of it, and no harm has come, and 
probably much good, His wife brought him to church 
the next Sunday, and he has since confessed and promise 
to stop drinking. It seemed he was partly intoxicated 
at the time of the incident. You see a blow at the right 
time is almost as useful as a word fitly spoken. 

‘“‘T had a most interesting hour with the priest. He told 
me his story, and it is a real bit of human pathos and 
struggle. It seems he was a student in one of the uni- 
versities of Northern Italy when the war for independence 
broke out. He, with a large number of his college mates, 
joined the revolutionists, all on fire for liberty and eager 
to fight the Austrians. He was in that disastrous cam- 
paign in the north, and was severely wounded in the last 
battle. The patriots were terribly beaten, and later 
hundreds of them were imprisoned, exiled, slaughtered. 
For five years he lay in a loathsome prison cell, and, when 
he came out, broken, discouraged, in despair for his 
country, he yearned for some haven of rest, and took 
shelter in the Church. When he spoke of that time, 
tears filled his eyes. He hinted at great struggles and 
travail of soul before he entered the priesthood, and now 
he is content to minister to a little flock in humble station, ; 
and live obscurely without a single associate of his own 
mental calibre. He is a man of intelligence and feeling, 
and capable of noble impulses. I have asked him to 
come and take supper with us, to meet John and the boys. 
I want him to tell my children about the struggle for 
Italian liberty. I am anxious they should hear good 
conversation and be inspired by noble examples. It is 
the best education for the young, too much neglected, I 
think. It is the living teacher rather than the dead book, 
the men and women who have thought, felt, loved, 
sacrificed, to whom the great objects of life are vital, 
throbbing, full of profound, personal interest. 

““Mrs. Lonely leaned forward and looked at me in- 
tently. ‘Then you don’t think it is dangerous to invite 
a Catholic priest into your family?’ 

‘‘Dangerous? Why should it be if the man is of the 
right kind? It is far more dangerous to shut ourselves 
away from helpful and stimulating influences. Until we 
are emancipated from prejudice and narrowness, there is 
no hope of progress in social life. We are afraid of each 
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other, afraid of making some blunder in etiquette or 
good form, while we let the angels pass by unaccosted. 
Our imported antipathies keep us apart; and, though 
the parson talks about brotherly love on Sunday, on 
Monday we are as much afraid of recognizing the wrong 
person as ever. Thisis the way to create a social desert. 
Mrs. Stiffly told me she had lived more than three years 
next door to the people whose house is only a few feet 
from her windows without speaking or even nodding. 

‘“Do go on,’ said Mrs. Lonely, showing unusual interest, 
‘and tell me what other queer things you did that day.’ 

‘“‘Well, as you know, down on the side street there are 
some negro houses, not absolutely of the poorest class, 
but humble enough. I decided that those people were 
neighbors, and-I walked down the street and stopped at 
the first door. Nailed on the panel was a neat card with 
the name ‘Sally Blossom.’ It was a pretty name I 
thought, and in a moment Miss Blossom came and opened 
to my tap. She was an exceedingly attractive, dark 
skinned girl, with a strain of white blood, dressed plainly 
in becoming black. 

‘““‘Were you wanting any one to help?’ she said with 
a touch of shyness. 

‘““T am not in search of service,’ I replied. Still 
she held the door. 

‘““There is a dressmaker above, and a laundress on 
the top floor.’ 

‘““T am my own dressmaker and laundress,’ I said. 
‘Will you let me come in and make you a friendly call?’ 

“T saw her color and hesitate, and then her door opened 
wider and I entered. 

“That room was a surprise. I could not have im- 
agined so artistic an effect made out of such cheap ma- 
terials. ‘The colors*were low toned and refined, the fur- 
niture done up in a pretty chintz. Two or three good 
etchings were on the wall, and a case of well-bound books, 
and others on the little table in a sunny corner, where 
there was a small vase filled with fresh violets. 

‘“‘T told Miss Blossom I had come to call on her simply 
because I had a craving for human intercourse. The 
singularity of my visit seemed slightly to confuse her at 
first, but soon she began to talk, using good grammatical 
speech, and in a refined and pleasing voice. I found she 
had worked her way through one of the best colleges for 
colored youth, and was now supporting herself as a 
typewriter and stenographer in a business office. She 
told me all about herself in an interesting way—her 
struggles, and perplexities, and hard work to pay for her 
education. 

‘“““And now,’ I said, ‘you are so nicely placed, so in- 
dependent!’ 

“““She hung her head and did not speak for a moment. 
‘Yes, but I am unclassed, Iam afraid. My own people 
here look upon me as no longer belonging to them, and 
the white people of my own style of education and habits 
will not associate with me. An old Abolitionist, who 
has always been a friend to my race, took me into his 
office, and gave me work, otherwise it might have gone 
hard with me.’ 

“TI think I convinced Miss Blossom before I came 
away that I wished to be her neighbor, and, even more, 
her friend; and I reflected, after leaving her, on what 
may be called the new and revised edition of the negro. 
The conviction grew upon me that our novelists and 
writers will have to modify their conceptions if they wish 
to represent the colored race as a whole. The educated 
blacks and mulattoes are coming to the front. They 
don’t speak dialect, but good English. They are learn- 
ing the refinements of life even to an appreciation of 
art and culture. Miss Sally Blossom is a type, and I am 
glad to know her. 
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_‘‘Mrs. Lonely looked with puzzled gaze into. my face. 
‘It’s wonderful!’ she said; ‘but I could not doit. I have 
relations in the South who would be horrified.’ 

“I, did not try to combat Mrs. Lonely’s prejudices. 
She has a right to them, I suppose, as she has to the color 
of her: hair. r 

‘“My next venture,’’ continued Mrs. Sweetser, ‘‘will 
amuse you I am sure, as it did me. As I came round 
the corner, my eyes fell on the house and grounds of that 
great place, the Lofty’s, you know. ‘The roof of the 
conservatory was shining in the sun, the turf and lawns 
were like spread velvet. A fountain played and sparkled 
in front of the house, and the great trees cast delicious 
shadows. Now for more than a year I had enjoyed the 
loveliness of that place, I venture to say; almost as much 
as the owners, and it seemed ungrateful not to go in and 
thank Mrs. Lofty for the delight I had taken in her 
property. I stood some time by the gate, wondering if 
she would misconstrue my visit, if she would think I 
was a book agent, a runner for some fake society, a seller 
of American-made Oriental stuffs, or what not; but I 
decided that it was ignoble to be daunted in my pursuit 
of human intercourse more by the sight of wealth than 
by the marks of poverty. So I proceeded down the broad 
walk, and approached the vast, cool veranda furnished 
luxuriously as a summer parlor. 

‘“There was a flunky, of course, who made some diffi- 
culties. His lady was probably asleep; but at last he 
magnificently condescended to take up my name,—‘Mrs. 
Sweetser, a neighbor.’ I was left on the veranda, and 
was enjoying the perfect beauty of the place, when a 
rustle in the great hall told me Mrs. Lofty was approaching, 

“She is young and probably looks younger than she is,— 
a beautiful blonde, dressed very simply in white. As 
her glance fell on me, I was at once struck by the thought 
that she imagined I had come for pecuniary assistance. 
Her glance took me in and measured me from top to toe. 

“““Good afternoon, Mrs. Sweetser. What can I do for 
you?’ she asked. 

“Oh, nothing,’ I answered, ‘only to give me a little 
of your society if it so pleases you. Do you see that 
little red house over there? It is where I live. We are 
neighbors, that is the reason I called.’ 

““*Ts it?’ she asked with a slight tone of condescension. 
‘How kind of you!’ as if she regarded me as a crank of 
some kind. 

‘““Ves,’ I said laughing ‘I have been to call on some 
of the people in the little street back of my house, and I 
did not like to leave you out.’ 

“She smiled faintly in response, but said nothing. 

‘“‘Thavea theory,’ I went on,—‘but don’t be frightened ; 
it is harmless; I have no axe to grind,—a theory that 
people living in the same neighborhood ought to know 
each other, that essentially we are more alike than we 
suspect, and externals can make no real division.’ 

“““Oh,’ said she with a gleam of interest in her face, 
‘that is beautiful. If we could only have friends near 
us—good, kind friends.’ 

‘“““We can have them, I believe, if we wish,’ I said, 
‘and have real independence of mind. There are none 
of us who do not need sympathy, good will, companion- 
ship. These things make an atmosphere good to breathe.’ 

‘““She drew her chair a little nearer. ‘Was that the 
reason you came?’ she asked softly. ‘No one has ever 
called on me from those motives before. There always 
has been something else, favors, invitations, self-interest, 
—oh, lots of superficial things, of people in the swim. 
One has the feeling that, if one should become poor, 
they would all scurry off like a flock of frightened spar- 
rows.’ And she looked at me with a new, confiding, 
‘Perhaps,’ she went on 
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hesitating, ‘you had heard of my sorrow, the loss of my 


little Willie, my only child.’ She began to sob a little, 
and before I knew it I had hold of her hand, and was 
speaking of my own baby who died; and she said, when 
I came away, I had done her good. She has been here 
and sat an hour with me while I mended John’s old coat, 
and I think we understand each other. Now I have found 
plenty of neighbors. I am a member of the social or- 
ganism, profoundly struck by the rich germs that lie 
everywhere about us, in this wonderful, human life of 
ours.”’ 
New York, 


Every Common Day. 


Every common day of our lives is clasped and jewelled with love! 
The stars of night are beneath it, the morning stars above. 

The peace of God broods on it, as a bird on the nest she built, 
And over its weariest mornents the music of hope is spilt. 


So when my work is finished, and I go to God for my wage, 
I wonder if He can give me a heavenlier heritage 
Than to feel that each day that I live is clasped and jewelled with 


love, 
With the stars of night beneath it and the morning stars above! 
—Ethelwyn W etherald. 


The New Evangelism. 


BY REV. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


No student of religious history can be ignorant of the 
great good which evangelistic movements have ac- 
complished in the past, and we are entitled to hope for 
important results from them in time to come. But they 
are apt to have one unfortunate consequence. They al- 
most always make the labors of ‘the small individual 
church, which may be rather scantily attended, appear 
insignificant and mean, though it is just in that little 


.group of believing minds that the hardest adversary of 


faith is conquered and the gospel of Christ really bears 
its fruit. People get to depend too much upon crowds, 
—upon the kind of enthusiasm that is generated in the 
mass of humanity,—whereas in the end the whole matter 
has to be determined by the relations of the single soul 
to God; in the secrecy of its closet, and with practically 
the whole world shut out from that communion. 

Look, it is said, to the example of the Master; how the 
the common people heard him gladly; what throngs of 
them attended his ministry; how he carried his message 
to the hearts and homes of the humble wherever he moved! 
Yes; but look a little closer at that example! See how 
he devoted himself to the training and education of a 
little band of only twelve disciples, and staked the whole 
success of his mission to mankind upon bringing them to 
a point where they would be faithful and true to the 
work he must soon commit to their hands! Listen to 


‘his promises: not where thousands are assembled there 


shall be a demonstration of the power of the Spirit, but 
‘‘where two or three are gathered together, there am I in 
the midst of them’”’! The truth is that it is just in those 
small groups of people, indefinitely multiplied and ex- 
tended, that the spirit of Christ gains its deepest hold 
upon the human consciousness, and wins its greatest vic- 
tories. The ministry of Christ to the multitude availed 
practically nothing, so far as the life of Christianity was 
concerned. What saved his message for subsequent ages 
was the capacity of those few whom he had specially 
trained to go out into the world, each by himself, and 
bear witness, with infinite patience and through final 
martyrdom, to the light and the truth he had received. 

No doubt our churches, take the land through, are 
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sadly ineffective when we measure them against the 
work needing to be done. But, such as they are, they 
are the only threshing-floors we Christian people have, 
on which the wheat that makes our bread of life is beaten 
out from the husks and chaff with which it is apt to be 
mingled; and, though we may delight to attend lectures 
upon improved methods of spiritual husbandry, it is 
rather a misfortune if we go back to our own place feeling 
that its conditions and opportunities are unworthy of us 
or less than we could desire. 

These churches are carrying on an immense amount of 
quiet, persistent work, within themselves and through 
many outside channels of philanthropy and reform. 
They are doing this, while a large and powerful part of 
our modern world looks on in contemptuous indifference; 
and, when the voice of one of their own apostles is also 
lifted up to accuse the great body of them of being un- 
profitable servants, the effect is quite as likely to be de- 
pressing as to be stimulating to their endeavors. 

Moreover, though they speak rightly enough who tell 
us—what we already feel and know—that not the outward 
circumstances of the time, but the weakness, the inade- 
quacy and incompetence of faith itself alone prevent it 
from entering upon a new and wonderful career of con- 
quest. Yet that weakness of faith is no such simple 
matter as they often appear to think. 

Amid the changes of our time the common mind now 
stands too much bewildered, asking, not scornfully or 
cynically, but humbly and beseechingly, ‘‘What is truth?” 
It is not a little enthusiasm generated in the crowded as- 
sembly, or a little shouting that the banner of the cross 
is still capable of winning glorious victories, which will 
overcome that difficulty. In all the unnumbered groups 
of people who are interested in the welfare of man’s 
spiritual life there is a great work of education to be done. 
There is a battle to be fought out in the understanding, 
as well as in the heart. It is a question of enlightening 
the reason, no less than of strengthening the will. Man 
in this new age has to recover his bearings, and set his 
course anew as a rational being; and no movement which 
treats the changes in thought which have taken place 
during the past century as a mere unhappy episode that 
is now over and done, so that the Church can begin again 
where it left off when that trouble arose, has any possi- 
bility of directing us to new and larger life. 

Let it not be to us any cause of dismay or discourage- 
ment that the burden of this great problem is laid so 
heavily upon the mind and conscience of our generation. 
He who gave to his followers those promises which’ are 
still the greatest hope and solace of mankind, also said, 
‘“‘T am come to send not peace, but a sword: to set a man 
at variance against his father and the daughter against 
her mother.’’ The very Prince of Peace could not lead 
the heart of the world to a new resting-place save through 
a period of tumult and turmoil and strife. The new truth 
which enters the world cannot be seen by all at the same 
moment; and the first glimpse of it must produce in a 
multitude of hearts nothing but fear and a sense of un- 
speakable loss, because it seems to threaten the destruc- 
tion of their whole house of faith. 

So it is at the present day when a wonderful new 
power of enlightenment has come to us, and great truths 
of the spirit are for the first time slowly making their 
way into the common consciousness. If, on the one hand, 
we should beware of exaggerating the significance of these 
changes, as do those who forebode in them the destruction 
of the soul’s whole expectation of eternal good, on the 
other hand it is of no use to try to slight and ignore ac- 
complished results that are sure to have a profound bear- 
ing upon man’s religious life throughout coming time, It 
is easy to turn into ridicule, for example, what has come 
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from our study of the Bible in recent years, to say: 
What difference does it make whether there were two 
Isaiahs or a dozen? And how does it concern the great 
living, laboring, suffering heart of this present time, to 
separate between the Jahvistic and the Elohistic elements 
in what are called Mosaic writings? But the fact remains 
that it is a different kind of humanity now confronting 
the great problems of our life and destiny from any 
which has given its answer to these questions in the past; 
and these discoveries made in recent years, none of which, 
perhaps, in themselves are of very great consequence, 
being taken together, have considerably modified the 
common point of view. 

Above all, one may say, a great, new fountain of humane 
feeling, of charity and sympathy, has now been some- 
how opened in the common heart. The world which 
saw millions of human beings every year consigned to a 
fate of everlasting torment, and yet supported that spec- 
tacle with much cheerfulness and complacency, has passed 
away. Practically nobody now can worship a Deity who 
thus deals with his earthly children, or can even bear to 
think of one solitary human spirit consigned to an eternity 
of hopeless misery. But what the gravity of our situation 
truly is here below, with the shadow of that unthinkable 
doom taken away; what it is that Christ does for us, if 
not to satisfy the vengeance of an outraged and angry, 
divine King; what the Bible is good for if every word of 
it was not dictated by the Holy Spirit,—on all such 
questions as these there is still great confusion in the 
public mind. No doubt it will be found, when the 
Christian world has adjusted itself to its new situation, 
that far less has been lost, or even changed, than timid 
friends and active foes of faith had hoped or feared. Yet 
equally it is imperative that these new adjustments should 
be made: and they are the best friends and helpers of 
Christ in this present age through whose clear insight 
and intelligence his gospel is being again commended to 
the world’s reason, in such wise that the consent and co- 
operation of great, intellectual forces may be secured for 
the deeper movements of our spiritual life. 

It is all very well to talk of the heart as being inde- 
pendent of the head, of emotion as being greater than 
intellect, and of feeling as the soil out of which ideas 
spring. And something of this kind of admonition is 
always needed by the dry and formal rationalism which 
would hold faith down to the limits of fact and demon- 
stration. But rationalism is perhaps the least of the 
dangers attending man’s life as a whole. It is irrational- 
ism that makes most hayoe in the spiritual world. Men 
are still in prison because they do not yet know the truth 
that makes them free, and they require everywhere new 
enlightenment to induce them to commit themselves to 
the experiments which faith proposes. 

Let us not, therefore, be troubled or cast down, though 
it is again a time when the hearts of many have waxed 
cold; and let us not be over-ready to rush forth when 
people say to us, ‘‘Lo, here is Christ, or there!’’ Behold 
in this shining triumph of ecclesiastical management or 
that popular demonstration the advent of the power that 
is to do great things for men! You will know and see it 
where you are as one sees the lightning, when the ‘‘Son 
of man cometh.”’ ‘The tides of the spirit when they ar- 
rive will lift up all our little life barks, and not merely 
those bigger ships which float uponit. Indeed the smaller 
craft are apt to be first in tugging at their moorings, as 
the new, fresh current raises them in its mighty hands. 

Let each one abide patiently and hopefully in his ap- 
pointed place, thankful if, instead of converting the world, 
he can convert himself to the uses of the spirit; asking 
not so much to slay dragons that prey upon mankind, 
as to vanquish the foe of his own household and his own 
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heart. Really, there are no dragons for any one to kill. 

There is simply an innumerable throng of those small 

evils and temptations which come close to every separate 

life. And he who can keep his own heart and hearth- 

stone clean of them has accomplished what many famous 

knights-errant of Christendom have failed to perform. 
Boston, Mass. 


The Church that shall be Worth While. 


BY SMITH BAKER, M.D. 


I. 


From the layman’s point of view it does not seem in- 
accurate to affirm that the conventional reasons for going 
to church are rapidly coming to be considered insuffi- 
cient. If true, it becomes desirable that all interested 
shall carefully endeavor to determine the particular 
reasons which can henceforth be offered in order to make 
church-going again worth while to the people, so many 
of whom must thus be sufficiently convinced before they 
will respond. 

In respect of this there seems to be but one course 
which promises anything like reasonable success. People 
must once more be convinced that the higher spiritual 
life in and of itself is worth while, that its realization can 
and does belong as much to the real work of the Church 
as ever, and that the Church can again be managed in 
such a way as to help on this most satisfactorily, not only 
for the child nature and for the weaker minded among 
adults, but for all. When people see these clearly, see 
that the Church is genuinely in earnest and fully occu- 
pied once more regarding individual salvation, rather 
than with ecclesiastical prosperity as such; see that it is 
managed along spiritual rather than material lines; see 
that it not only holds out a true hope concerning a spir- 
itualized future, but entertains the vision that in prep- 
aration for this, not heaven, but a heavenized earth, is 
the rational and intelligent point of departure for its 
most important activity; moreover, that the motives 
and efforts which most truly idealize all the businesses, 
amusements, cultural efforts, and attainments of man- 
kind, constitute of themselves a kind of heaven and spir- 
itualizing of life, which, actually beginning as soon as 
individuals get the notion and try to live accordingly, 
is in reality the veritable heaven most truly worth look- 
ing forward to,—when people come to believe this, and to 
feel that the Church is really the divine means for accom- 
plishing this, then will it come again to command respect 
as never before, both as the religiously cultured centres 
of earth, and as the open door, not only to the best part 
of the heaven of our fathers, but to the heaven that is 
conceivable to us, their descendants. For, in view of all 
that is now known of human nature, it may be prophesied 
with much assurance that even mature minds and hearts 


will under such enlightenment be responsive to all such . 


higher intuitions and influences, especially if these be 
convincingly presented and sincerely lived by those who 
present them. 

But in how many respects different from the present 
will this require churches to be? Instead of being so ex- 
clusively interested in ‘‘meetings’” and ‘‘reports,”’ and 
other evidences of ‘‘prosperity”’ or otherwise as now, or 
so jealous of newly discovered light, and frantic over 
what it reveals, or so closely tied to vested interests and 


antiquated customs, or so dominated by selfish rivalries 


and personal ambitions, there will accrue, instead, a most 
generous and universal recognition and acceptance of 
the worth of every ray of light and prophecy, even if 
other than its own, an intelligent devotion to the best 
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interests of the individual, of whatever character, a sym- 
pathetic appreciation of the neighbor, wheresoever and 
whomsoever he may be; and, of more consequence than 
all, there will be a divine alertness to welcome every such 
neighbor, no matter of what sort of belief and hope, into 
the one accredited spiritual fellowship. It will prevail, 
also, that the church shall actually be not only composed 
of these neighbors of each and every type, but the or- 
ganization itself shall be chiefly for the one purpose of 
cultivating the true neighborhood spirit, and of making 
each individual soul so far worthy of due neighborly 
appreciation and help, both in sunny days and dark, that 
eventually the hope thus formed within will be seen and 
known of all. Indeed, the central thought, the collec- 
tive heart-beat, the organized hand, the universal hope 
of every church, shall simply be of and for the unique 
neighborliness which unceasingly struggles to do unto 
others the right thing, and to feel kindliest when doing 
it; which opens the door of every heart to the influx of 
the Christ spirit, the true anointing from on High,—and 
all that is needed to practicalize it; and, too, which 
seeks to become possessed of this spirit individually, and 
more and more exclusively, simply in order that this 
spirit may in turn be radiated in each and every place, 
until the masses shall see it to be worth while, also led 
gladly to accept. 

In order that such neighborhood churches may exist 
and be maintained, however, there will be needed, as 
scarcely ever heretofore in church history, a nothing less 
than divine courage on the part of those who shall thus 
essay to recognize these to be the real aim and field of 
ecclesiastical organization in place of the existing order 
of things. For tacitly, if not obviously, opposed to such 
a course will for a long time be arrayed almost every 
existing church organization, as well as those who are 
most conspicuous in conserving and furthering their in- 
terests; and the man who dares to preach the seemingly 
truer message of the Christ-anointing—the message which 
forbids obtrusive insistence, and ever relegates to a sec- 
ondary position the creedal statements of the formal 
theologies, but which announces and never ceases to in- 
sist upon the primal importance of an intelligent loving- 
kindness to all, of neighborly absolution and restoration 
for all, of holy communion with all, of eternal realization 
for all—must meet the armed, if not enraged, spirits of 
every close ecclesiastical corporation, as well as of grow- 
ing class distinction, of hoary dogmatic exclusiveness, 
and of selfish eternal condemnation for the majority on 
every hand, Likewise, he must be prepared to be mis- 
understood, shamelessly opposed, and more or less os- 
tracized, if not vilified; while the more sensitive such a 
messenger shall be, the more refined his conceptions of 
the divine order and the keener his appreciation of the 
divine fellowship, the greater will be his sufferings, and, 
consequently, the higher spirited must be his heroism. 
People are not burnt at the stake nowadays, as of old; 
but to be flayed on moral and spiritual and social racks 
of vilification and exorcism is none the less painful and 
deterring, nevertheless, as many a truth-seeker and truth- 
promulgator of to-day can testify. 

But courage will not of itself do everything that the 
situation will demand. In order to carry out the idea 
of a church which shall now and henceforth be looked 
upon as a unique and saving help for every neighbor, 
certain details will need to be most carefully worked out 
and popularized, in places both high and low. 

One of the most important ways in which this divine 
courage will need to be manifested will be in presenting 
the Scriptures to the modern mind in such a manner as 
will convey their real instead of their garbled and ‘‘read- 
in” meaning. To this end the Bible should once more 
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be fearlessly ‘‘edited’’ rather than translated, especially 
in such a way as will enable the common reader to dis- 
criminate between those portions which are figurative, 
because of Eastern modes of thought and expression, 
and those which can in truth be read literally. That this 
is immediately imperative everything goes amply to 
show. Even at this late day it is no uncommon thing 
to have certain expressions, simply because they are in 
the Bible, taken literally, which, in any other connection, 
would by every one be regarded as mere figures of speech, 
while certain other portions, quite as figurative and as 
obviously poetical, are rejected, and all on account of 
their happening respectively to agree or disagree with 
certain accepted theological tenets. But what is this 
other than putting the authority of theology above that 
of the Scriptures, and this in a most stupid and forbid- 
ding way? ‘That untold mischief has thus resulted in 
the past, and that this mischief now stands in the way 
of anything like a universal acceptance of the Bible as 
absolute authority, needs no elucidation whatever. If 
the Bible is authoritative, let it be determined in what 
respect and how far it is so, and this so clearly that there 
can be little, if any, further quibbling as to its real pur- 
pose in the affairs and destiny of mankind. 

Again, those who think they have a call to preach 
need to have the Scriptural consciousness that they 
must be more truly educated for the unique work of the 
Church than now, and, moreover, that they must be 
permitted to throw themselves into this with all the light 
and strength they as individuals can possess. Latterly 
it has been thought that the professional schools neces- 
sarily educate the ministry aright with absolute surety. 
But the notion is widely abroad, and the fact is too 
widely observable, that a very large percentage of those 
who graduate from these are actually not thus properly 
educated at all for the needs of the present-day thought 
and emergency; and that of the remainder a very large 
proportion must first break away from the trammels and 
bonds imposed upon them by their ‘‘educational courses”’ 
before they can really get themselves in hand sufficiently 
to manifest the light which is in them, and so make any 
very effective impression whatever. One of the most 
noticeable characteristics of many of these graduate min- 
isters is that intellectually they have been sedulously 
drilled in such a. way that they seriously lack just those 
elements of fine heroism which the church that shall be 
most likely to command respect, even from the world 
which knows and feels its own moral and spiritual cow- 
ardice, must exemplify if it is ever again to elicit and 
hold satisfactory interest in its offerings, or command 
satisfactory attendance upon its services. The man who 
is always harking back to voices of authority, or who 
keeps one eye open to the varying pressure of constituency, 
or who guides his activities by hopes of future academic 
or other conventional recognition, is not the man to 
shepherd very successfully the church of unique neigh- 
borliness and common inspiration and hope, which the 
mind as well as the heart of to-day demands. 

Then, too, all who would make the Church most truly 
acceptable will have need to cultivate the courage al- 
ways to go where the people are and to take the resources 
of the Church with them, in place of being content with 
building luxurious and self-satisfying centres, and then 
expecting the people to come to these. Many a church 
gets hopelessly top-heavy just here. It takes so much 
energy, so much money, so much enterprise, to build 
and maintain even the church edifice itself that there is 
little if any of these left for the world that is to be Chris- 
tianized, Said a good brother, when asked how things 
had gone in his rural church community, ‘‘When I went 
there a year ago, the horse-sheds were all tumbling down; 
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but I have got them in good order now,”’ and not a word 
additional as to any sort of spiritual betterment what- 
ever. As a matter of fact, the ‘‘horse-shed”’ aspect of 
church affairs never has and never will count for nearly 
so much in realizing the unique mission of the Church 
as has been somewhat commonly advocated. What this 
world needs now, as always, is timely and appropriate 
‘‘going unto all the world” of those who, having the 
right preparation for just such a work, actually believe 
in redeeming the commonplace from its vulgarity, the 
lowly from their depths, and the poor in spirit from their 
misery. Fine church edifices do not make fine Chris- 
tians, felicitate ourselves upon this as we may. To do 
this or anything equally good will require a personal de- 
votion that seemingly has become very rare, in spite of 
all that appears to the contrary. Only exceptionally 
can it now be said that to the outsider does personal 
devotion to spiritualizing the world appear to be much 
more nearly unique than is the Church collective itself. 
Or, if this be too sweeping, then the very fact that 
church people themselves have become emphatic in de- 
manding explanations why the Church does not make 
better progress shows that, whatever else there may be 
in this respect, there must needs be added much that is 
best explained by some such an affirmation. Entire de- 
votion on the part of clergymen would seem to be a just 
expectation, especially in view of their claim to a special 
call to their ministry. But years ago a bright clergy- 
man, now become a denominational light, said, ‘‘The 
public has no right to expect more of clergymen than of 
other people”; and this notion has since seemed some- 
what generally to prevail. Yet the fact is, if the Church 
is to be good for its claims, it certainly needs ministers 
who recognize that in every community they shall be 
as good models in feeling, thought, and conduct as their 
human natures stimulated by highest aspiration will 
allow, and likewise shall make it manifest that they 
consider themselves under divine obligation to see to it 
that due cultivation of all this is daily exercised. It is 
not a question as to whether ‘‘like church, like minister,” 
shall excuse or not: it is simply a moral and spiritual 
imperative that ‘‘like ministry, like church,” shall pre- 
vail, and thus be known and respected of all. Any other 
idea is to the public as forbidding as it is detrimental; 
and no palliating circumstance will ever be likely to make 
it otherwise. 
Utica, N.Y. 


Spiritual Life. 


O friend, never strike sail to a fear! Come into port 
greatly, or sail with God the seas. ... He has not learned 
the lesson of life who does not every day surmount a 
fear.—Emerson, 

Pad 


A perfect faith would lift us absolutely above fear. 
It is in the cracks, crannies, and gulfy faults of our be- 
lief—the gaps that are not faith—that the snow of ap- 
prehension settles and the ice of unkindness forms,— 
George MacDonald. 

al 


Wondrous is the strength of cheerfulness; altogether 
past calculation, its power of endurance. Efforts to be 
permanently useful must be uniformly joyous,—a spirit 
all sunshine, graceful from very gladness, beautiful be- 
cause bright.—Carlyle. 2 ; 


Our times of greatest pleasure are when we have won 
some higher peak of difficulty, trodden under foot some 
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evil, and felt, day by day, so sure a growth of moral 
strength within us that we cannot conceive of an end 
of growth.—Stopjford A. Brooke. 


ed 


I long to accomplish a great and noble task, but it is 
my chief duty and joy to accomplish humble tasks as 
though they were great and noble. It is my service to 
think how I can best fulfil the demands that each day 
makes upon me, and to rejoice that others can do what 
I cannot.—Helen Keller. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Opportunity. 


This I beheld, or dreamed it in a dream: 

There spread a cloud of dust along a plain. 

And underneath the cloud, or in it, raged 

A furious battle, and men yelled, and swords 
Shocked upon swords and shields. A prince’s banner 
Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed by foes. 


A craven hung along the battle’s edge, 

And thought: “‘Had I a sword of keener steel— 

That blue blade that the king’s son bears; but this 
Blunt thing!” He snapped and flung it from his hand, 
And, lowering, crept away and left the field. 


Then came the king’s son, wounded, sore bestead, 
And weaponless, and saw the broken sword, 
Hilt buried in the dry and trodden sand, 
And ran and snatched it, and, with battle shout 
Lifted afresh, he hewed his enemy down, 
And*saved a great cause on that heroic day. 
—Edward Rowland Siil. 


Church Records. 


As a man grows older, the certainty is, in the nature 
of things, that more and more people will write to him 
about the family genealogy. As we live here in the city 
of Washington, I should say that on an average every 
week brings us at this little chancellerie two letters which 


_ make inquiry as to the families of Hale, Everett, Perkins, 
.Beecher, Cutter, Noyes, Parker, Brown, Pepper, John- 


son, Potter, Moody, Cutting, Harrington, Rolfe, Dole, 
George, Strong, Ford, Holton, Allen, Woodford, Blott, 
Throop, Woodward, Lee, Hart, Lyman, Winship, Stevens, 
Barker, Sprague, Corbin, Hazey, Hill, Sears, Staines, 
Joyce, Gray, Sherman, Waite, and the others who are 
represented in the two hundred and fify-six American 
ancestors of this household, or the five hundred and 
twelve, if you choose to go back another generation. 

We have here certain lines drawn with great distinct- 
ness which indicate the character of our answers to these 
letters. One does not wonder that kings and emperors 
have to have colleges of heraldry to answer such letters 
for them. Nor does one wonder that the Boston Tran- 
script gives up twice a week three or four of its invaluable 
pages to a dreary, futile attempt to answer the questions 
of such correspondents. 

But many people have the passion for solving the an- 
cestral questions. Dear Dr. Palfrey helped me very 
much about it in a criticism of his which I wish the 
Transcript would put at the head of its Genealogical 
Department. But, when I sent it to them once, I did 
not think they liked it. 

Dr. Palfrey said, in substance, in his criticism on the 
genealogies in Matthew and Luke :— 

‘‘Whoever you are, reader, whose eye lights upon 
these lines, if you be of Anglo-Saxon blood and lineage, 
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it is certain that. the blood of King Egbert runs in your 
veins. It is equally certain that it meets there with the 
blood of Egbert’s meanest thrall.” 

This is undoubtedly true, and it ought to be of ma- 
terial assistance to those estimable ladies who wish to 
receive salaries as secretaries and treasurers of the nas- 
cent Societies of the Descendants of Kings. For really, 
if you could organize the forty-five million women in the 
United States into forty-five thousand circles, or ‘‘chalp- 
ters,’’ each of a thousand members, there would be fort¥- 
five thousand treasurerships and forty-five thousand 
secretaryships lying loose for the use of ladies who are 
enlarging the fields for the activities of women. 

All which is a preface to express my admiration for 
our ministerial ancestors of the past who cared anything 
about their RECORDS. How delighted my friend Miss 
Hathaway is when, on working up her genealogy, she 
finds that Rev. Mr. What’s Name, in What-Do-You- 
Call-It, for the fifty-seven years of his ministry recorded 
every marriage and every baptism, with an index at the 
end of the volume. 

And this leads me to inquire seriously of the fifty 
young clergymen who will read this column, whether they 
take sufficient care of their church records. For, if they 
do, I am not esteeming them as highly as I ought to. 
To tell the truth, I find that the young men, who are very 
good fellows, are rather apt to look with a certain con- 
tempt on this business. Whether they have the scorn 
which Paul had for ‘‘endless genealogies,’ I do not 
know. I have. But all the same do I respect the old 
saints who, when ink was more costly than it is now, 
and pens were made by a skilful right hand, still were 
willing to keep up their church records, as those*{of 
churches which I can mention are kept up. 

But I do not think I should like it if, in the year 2051, 
some successor to the Plantagenets, working up his line 
of connection with them, should say blasphemous things 
about me,—that he should say, for instance, that this 
lazy old fellow neglected his marriage record or his record 
of baptisms. On the other hand, I should like to be re- 
membered as dear Dr. John Pierce of Brookline is re- 
membered, as one who was the historian of his time. 

I like to say by way of advice to these young ministers 
what I suppose would be considered out of place in a 
church on the night of ordination. It is one of the duties 
of the profession to keep up the history of the time. 
Once put it in that way, and there is no difficulty about 
it. Keep a special day book in which there shall be en- 
tered every night the baptisms and marriages and the 
deaths of which you have heard in the parish. Four 
times a year, when there comes a day in which you can 
do nothing else, post from this day book into your three 
record books of Baptisms, of Marriages, and of Funerals. 
A still better way is to ask the standing committee to 
appoint some young man or some young woman in the 
parish, accurate, conscientious, and with the additional 


‘gift of writing a good hand, to attend to this posting of 


records for you. I have always found the South Congre- 
gational Church proud and glad to keep its records in 
good condition. Then you ought to have permission to 
keep the permanent books in some safe where they 
should not be burned up if you carelessly threw a lighted 
match into a scrap basket, waked of a sudden at mid- 
night, and were glad to get your wife and children out 
of the parsonage in their nightclothes. 

It would be a good thing if, every year, every church, 
or its Alliance or its standing committee or its Somebody, 
printed in their annual report the names of the persons 
who have died, of the persons who have been married, 
and the persons who have been baptized. 

Epwarp E, HA. 
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Literature. 


THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS, AND OTHER 
SERMONS. By George Adam Smith, D.D., 
LL.D. New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son.— 
Weare hearing much just now about the Free 
Kirk and the Wee Kirk of Scotland, and quite 
thrilling is the story of this most important 
struggle. ‘To find liberalism like that of 
Hugh Black or Robertson Smith in this stout, 
canny old church is like the woman’s praying 
for money for the support of a good cause, 
and much to her surprise the money came! 
But of late years we have learned to look to 
the land of oatmeal for quite as free religious 
fare as can be obtained elsewhere, and in Dr, 
Smith we have another of this advanced 
guard. Not that he himself would probably 
relish the title, smacking, as it does, too 
strongly of heresy. But there is much in 
these sermons that lends a charm to Hugh 
Black or Dr. Gordon or Phillips Brooks,— 
to choose three names at random to 
cover a multitude of excellent things. 
On the whole, however, Dr. Smith has 
followed the old classic maxim that pre- 
scribes the middle course as the _ best 
and safest. For instance in the sermon 
which gives its title to the volume, 
the preacher by no means goes so far as 
Vernon Lee in her brilliant dialogue: ‘There 
is no forgiveness of sins (there is hardly a call 
for repentance). Turn your repentance into 
a new social energy, the legitimate outcome 
of science and Herbert Spencer.’’ Rather 
does he seem to echo those noble words of 
Dr. Martineau, “Sin is separation from God, 
and he who is no longer separated is for- 
given.” But with our preacher sin is not 
an unreal or imaginary thing—pace Chris- 
tian Science! It is very real and very ter- 
tible, only there is an escape from it. Not 
the escape from its punishment,—the spirit- 
ually minded man will not pray for that,— 
but, rather, sin may be with Tennyson, 
“the cloudy porch oft opening on the sun,” 
through which we may struggle up into 
the knowledge that God trusts us still, with 
here, of course, the “Evangelical” introduc- 
tion of the Atonement of Christ. In his 
sermon on the Bible Dr. Smith oddly 
enough quotes Mary Wollstonecraft, truly 
“the whirligig of time brings in its revenges,”’ 
as saying that ‘‘the ultimate foundation 
of all morality lies in the knowledge of the 
Divine Being’’ and the surest source of 
such knowledge is the Bible,—not, we may 
mark, because of its “inerrancy,’’ not even 
for its record of miracles. The miracle 
of miracles, of the simple, unaided word of 
God, with its inspiration for our souls. 
There are helpful and discriminating ser- 
mons on ‘Temptation and Prayer,’’—pos- 
sibly some of the reasons for the latter strike 
us rather strangely,—and two really sug- 
gestive studies of the character of Esau and 
of Gideon, full of keen insight into our or- 
dinary human nature. From all which it 
may be seen that there is no lack of wise 
perception and felicitous expression in this 
broad Aberdeen Free Churchman. ‘There 
are many voices to suit all sorts of years, 
and, behold! none is without some sig- 
nification, 
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THE Dynamic oF CuristIanity: A Stupy 
OF THE VITAL AND PERMANENT ELEMENT 
IN THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. By Edward 
Mortimer Chapman. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25 net.—The title, the 
modest preface, and the introductory chap- 
ter of this book give the reader the pleas- 
antest anticipations of the good things in 
store for him in the later pages. How fully 
these anticipations are realized will depend 
on the reader’s theological temper, yet a 
large degree of pleasure and profit may be 
assured to every reader. ‘The author seeks 
the essential underlying principle which 
gives to Christianity not only its vitality, 
but its continuity and permanence. ‘This 
principle, which is to the Christian religion 
what the principle of evolution is to physical 
science, the author finds in ‘“‘Christ’s doc- 
trine of the Spirit ...as the immanent or 
resident force in the universe, the ground of 
phenomena physical and _ spiritual, the 
revealer of truth in every department of 
experience,’ Here the Spirit, so long sub- 
ordinated in theological attention to the 
Father and the Son, despite the avowed 
equality, receives its apotheosis, and would 
seem almost to rank as the First Person 
rather than the Third. The Scriptural basis 
is primarily the discourse concerning the 
Paraclete in John xvi. ‘The author’s Trini- 
tarianism is confessedly Hegelian; that is, 
it is the modalism now so much in vogue 
since real Trinitarianism has passed. His 
idea of the Unitarian believer as ‘‘very likely 
a Deist or a Pantheist,”’ in whose belief there 
is not apt ‘‘to be much spiritual comfort or 
much incitement to worship,’’ would seem to 
be a misapprehension, in view of the pub- 
lished sermons of Dr. Collyer and Dr. Hale 
or of the hymns of Hosmer, Chadwick, and 
Gannett. In general, the fundamental prin- 
ciples urged are sound and helpful; the 
theological interpretation is where the au- 
thor can no longer count on full sympathy. 
The latter half of the book is therefore less 
stimulating than the earlier chapters, though 
the last chapter on ‘‘New Harmonies of 
Revelation” is most sane and valuable. We 
commend the reference to “that chief prac- 
tical charisma of the Spirit known as Com- 
mon Sense.” A useful appendix gives a 
synopsis of the argument. It is an oft- 
tried task to put the freshest vintage of the 
time’s best thought into the ancient formulas, 
and in our day the usual result is to burst 
the bottles. Mr. Chapman has perhaps, 
as he claims, avoided Pantheism. He is 
certainly neither Unitarian nor Trinitarian, in 
any real sense. Yet he entirely fails to show 
any reason why the “one God and Father 
of all, who is over all and through all and in 
all,”’ is less consonant with the facts of relig- 
ious experience than his own “‘hypothesis 
that, in the Father, Godis; in the Son, he 
utters himself, thus becoming articulate and 
intelligible to men; while in the person of 
the Spirit he appears among men, not merely 


|articulate now, but executive,’ 


‘THE BusINEess CAREER IN ITS PUBLIC RE- 
LATIONS. By Albert Shaw, Ph.D. San 
Francisco: Paul Elder & Co.—Last summer 
we happened to meet a young man who was 
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about to take a position as secretary of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in a large 
city in Massachusetts. He had become much 
interested in preparing a set of tables giving 
in a sliding scale the various qualities and at- 
tributes that chiefly go toward making a suc- 
cessful man, presumably a man of business. 
These lists included such matters as habits, 
mental alertness, education, religious views, 
athletics, ete. For these he was securing the 
“marks” of certain persons whom he thought 
fairly wise in the conduct of life, and from 
such rating he was about to prepare tables 
that would help him in administering the 
duties of his office, which involved the secur- 
ing positions for many young men. It would 
be interesting to note how these various qual- 
ities—say intellectual quickness and spiritual 
gifts—emerged from a popular ballot. Un- 
doubtedly for merchants ‘“‘business ability’’ 
would stand high in the list. But what is 
“business ability’? Pierre Loti, in his dis- 
cerning volume on America, finds that as 
much of the intellectual enters into the far- 
reaching work of the great pork-packers in 
Chicago as, say, into the writing of scientific 
books or sermons. Evidently Mr. Shaw has 
somewhat the same notion. For example, 
imagination is not to be counted out of busi- 
ness any more than it was by Mr. Tyndall in 
his famous essay on “The Scientific Use of 
the Imagination.’ ‘‘The greatest pleasure in 
work is that which comes from the trained 
and regulated exercise of the faculty of im- 
agination. In the vast mechanism of mod- 
ern business the constructive imagination 
may find its full play.’ And as a climax, 
‘There is almost, if not quite, as much room 
for the play of the faculty of imagination in 
the successful conduct of the soap business 
as in writing poetry or in making statuary 
groups for world’s fairs.’’ Seriously there 
is the possibility and the very great desira- 
bility of the man of business holding the 
highest view of his position, taking his work 
as seriously as the work of the professional 
man. In the knowledge of social conditions, 
in the study of the laws of finance and rail- ° 
roading,—to mention two notable instances, 
—in entering politics from business with 
“clean hands and a pure heart,’—and that 
such a thing is possible many of our best mer- 
chants clearly show,— the much-dreaded and 
oft-cursed commercialism of our age may be 
uplifted and ennobled. ‘‘Given such moral 
landmarks, the remarkable conditions and 
unequalled opportunities of modern business 
life will promote the frequent development 
of men of this kind. It is the positive and 
aggressive attitude toward life that must con- 
trol the modern business world, and that may 
make our modern business man the most po- 
tent factor for good in this, his own, indus- 
trial period.” 


Art In Tueory. An introduction to 
the Study of Comparative Afsthetics. By 
George Lansing Raymond. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75.—This some- 
what technical study in the philosophy of 
art is chiefly interesting to the general 
reader—who is yet supposed to know “Old 
Hundred” from ‘Yankee Doodle,” who 
is instructed in Wagner, knows a bit about 
color-schemes, and is not apt to say, as one 
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‘was overheard remarking in the Gardner 


Museum of the picture of Mary Tudor, that 
she didn’t seem so very beautiful or capa- 
ble of the murder of Rzenzi—for its valuable 
comparisons of the sister arts of poetry, 
architecture, music, sculpture, and paint- 
ing. ‘The drama is not included, “‘because 
its effects result mainly from the use of 
means of expression that are associated 
with the artist’s own body, whereas the 
other arts necessitate the use and conse- 
quent production of a medium of expres- 
sion that is external to him.” As “nothing 
is fair or good alone,” so art is even allied 
to science, and, indirectly, to religion it- 
self. What, then, is art? ‘Art is nature 
made human, or nature remade by the 
human mind.” But art is no mere slavish 
imitation of nature. We care for a picture 
for its subject plus the artist’s vision—what 
Bastien-Lepage saw in the haunting face 
of that plain peasant girl of Domrémy, the 
distinction that Sir Joshua put into his por- 
traits. Nor is it merely expression: there 
must be truth to form. Hence Dr. Ray- 
mond seemingly sides with the Classicists 
against the Romanticists. Thus Wagner, 
to him, fails in “Tristan and Isolde’ be- 
cause he fails in ‘‘the dramatic representa- 
tion of fidelity to the facts of nature,” as 
Walt Whitman fails when he does not dis- 
cern the just distinction between poetry 
and prose. ‘There is considerable subtlety 
in the author’s definitions of beauty, with 
abundant references to the writings of 
learned Germans and others, with the con- 
clusion that it is evolved from the unity and 
harmony at last emerging from a complexity 
of forms. Nor at the last will such art- 
forms want the inspiration of the ideal or 
the fine glow of moral enthusiasm. In 
the uoble words of Sidney Lanier, ‘‘We 
may say that he who has not yet per- 
ceived how artistic beauty and moral beauty 
are convergent lines which run back into 
a common ideal origin, and who therefore 
is not afire with moral beauty just as with 
artistic beauty,—that he, in short, who has 
not come to that stage of quiet and eternal 
frenzy in which the beauty of holiness and 
the holiness of beauty mean one thing, burn 
as one fire, shine as one light within him, 
he is not yet the great artist.” 


THe ENcycLopaipia or Missions. Sec- 
ond edition. Edited under the auspices of 
the Bureau of Missions, by Rev. Henry Otis 
Dwight, LL.D., Rev. H. Allen Tupper, Jr., 
D.D., and Rev. Edwin Munsell Bliss, D.D. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
$6.—This is a handsome octavo with good 
paper and excellent type. It is based upon 
the volume issued twelve years ago, but is 
revised to bring the subject-matter up to 
date, to correspond with new geographical 
divisions and the political changes which 
have been made since the first edition was 
published. ‘This revision, however, has made 
it necessary to omit the maps which could 
not be revised without too great expense. 
To offset this inconvenience the publishers 
recommend Dr. Beach’s ‘Geography and 
Atlas of Protestant Missions.” This work 
also has been made the standard of spelling 
for the hundreds of names for which no 
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general rule had been established and ac-|traced. As a hand-book for students there 


cepted by all missionary societies. _Wher- 
ever the strong nations have opened the 


way, whether in Asia, Africa, or South} 


America, the missionary boards have ad- 
vanced with equal step along with military 
expeditions and mercantile enterprises. With 
all its inequalities of excellence and useful- 
ness, ranging, we may say, from the highest 
excellence to wasteful uselessness, the mis- 
sionary force organized by Christian churches 
is to be reckoned with everywhere. In the 
account of the Parliament of Religions at 
Chicago it is stated that incidentally the 
effect of this meeting was to give fresh im- 
petus to Asiatic religions, but the same state- 
ment with equal truth could be made con- 
cerning all vigorous missionary operations in 
foreign lands. The revival of Hinduism has 
a cause deeper and wider than the Parliament 
of Religions or the eloquence of Vivekananda. 
We may confidently refer any of our readers, 
who wish to know what Christian missionaries 
are doing throughout the world, to this vol- 
ume prepared with such care and impartiality. 


A SHor?T INTRODUCTION TO THE GOSPELS. 
By Ernest DeWitt Burton. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. Price, $1.—This lit- 
tle book is in substance the reprinting of four 
articles on the Gospels which Prof. Burton 
contributed to the Bzblical World in 1898, 


1899, and 1900, to which is added a chapter | 


on the relations of the Synoptics to one an- 
other. ‘The results of recent gospel study are 
here put into condensed yet clear and reada- 
ble form. In a compass so brief, of course 
not all questions can be asked and answered, 
not all investigations can be detailed, yet the 
salient points are there, and the relations of 
conclusions to material are convincingly 


is probably nothing so good in English. The 
treatment of the Fourth Gospel will seem to 
many readers less satisfactory than that of 
the Synoptics. The statement (p. 117), 
“The evidence that the Fourth Gospel came 
from one of the twelve is then full and 
strong,” seems too positive when viewed in 
the light of the demonstration that precedes 
it, in which the evidence against eye-witness 
authorship is somewhat inadequately treated. 
Prof. Burton finds the work, as we know it to 
be, the result of the compiling and editing of 
a number (he suggests fourteen), of ‘‘gospel 
booklets’”’ which John had written for his 
church. Some compromise with the tradi- 
tion, making the book John’s, and yet not 
John’s, will long commend itself to many; 
but at least in the present form it cannot 
fully meet the requirements of the case. 


SaTURDAY NicHtT SERMONS. By Rev 
George Thomas Dowling, D.D. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker. 90 cents net.—The 
author of this volume is rector of Christ Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in Los Angeles, Cal. 
It consists of very brief sermons which have 
been uttered in the pulpit, and then preached 
again to a far larger audience through the 
columns of the Los Angeles Express. ‘They 
have been written,” the author tells us, ‘for 
very busy people, and their practical purpose 
has been to sound the note of courage and 
good cheer for those who have sometimes felt 
the weariness of the journey.’’ As we read, 
it is impossible to doubt that they fulfilled 
the mission on which he sent them. ‘They 
are very short, rarely more than ten minutes 
in length; but they penetrate to the core of 
things with direct and forceful utterance. 
They are eminently practical, also eminently 
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religious. The author’s doctrinal views, if 
now and then incidentally suggested, are 
never obtruded. Heexpounds no creed, but 
speaks as from soul to soul, The volume has 
a tasteful andinviting look. Its proper place 
seems to us the centre-table, to be caught up 
for a brief meditation when the day’s toils 
are ended. 


Essays oF CHARLES LAMB. Selected and 
edited by George Armstrong Wauchope. 
Boston: Ginn & Co.—This volume intended 
for students’ use ought to excite interest in 
Charles Lamb and his works unless too many 
questions are asked. We can imagine young 
people reading the book with pleasure from 
beginning to end, and using the abundant 
notes at the end of the volume sparingly 
and with interest. The introduction gives 
a fair and sufficiently complete account of 
the life and character of the author. Lamb 
was made to live in the city. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes said he never felt so well as when 
his foot was upon his native sidewalk. This 
feeling Lamb expresses without apology. 
The fourth story of a house in the city was 
airy enough for him. Natural scenery did 
not invite him. But with his limitations 
who could be more delightful, and who ever 
used the English language with more taste 
and skill? The essays of Elia certainly 
ought to enter into the list of books to be 
read by young people, and this cheap and 
attractive volume ought to do something to 
help on the Lamb revival which is surely 
coming. 


JoHn Bunyan. By W. Hale White. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1 
net.—The writer of this book is not satisfied 
to present Bunyan merely as the expositor 
and preacher of Puritanism, but approaches 
him on the human side, believing that the 
qualification necessary to understand and 
properly value him is not theological learn- 
ing nor literary skill, but such experience of 
life as is possessed by the common folk, to 
whom for more than two hundred years he 
has been the beloved interpreter of religion. 
He is presented here as ‘‘an aristocrat in 
the proper sense of the word, a man of 
strength and dignity, who had an aptitude 
for ruling, and yet with gentleness.” His 
face is that of a poet, but it might have been 
that of a great admiral or general. The 
greater part of the book is taken up with 
expositions of his leading works, a chapter 
being given to ‘‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
“Mr. Badman,” and “The Holy War’ re- 
spectively. Of the last of these a fine critic 
has said that “‘it is as interesting as a novel 
and far more of a story than the book by 
which Bunyan’s name is best known,” 


RELIGION: Its ORIGIN AND Forms. By 
J. A. Macculloch. London: Aldine House.— 
This volume is one of the Temple Primers, 
It is indeed a large primer: the pages are 
small as measured by the foot-rule, but a 
great deal is compressed upon them, It has 
a flexible cover, and is a convenient and at- 
tractive book, It is the aim of the writer to 
give a concise yet thorough account of the 
pagan religions. The volume opens with a 
brief but instructive chapter on the “Science 
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of Religion,” and then proceeds"(Part I.) with 
a presentation of ‘“The Origin of Religion, and 
Its Forms among the Lower Races.”’ Nat- 
ure worship, ghost worship, fetichism, magic, 
transmigration, sacrificial rites, are here 
treated with wide learning and lucid utter- 
ance. Part II. is devoted to “Religion 
among the Higher Races,” and here what we 
are accustomed to call the ethnic faiths are 
surveyed forus again. ° Thelearning is ample, 
the thinking clear, the temper candid, the 
style luminous and dignified. For a reader 
who wants a clear view of these subjects with- 
out much detail the volume is admirable. 


THE WINGED HELMET. By Harold Steele 
MacKaye. Boston: L.C. Page&Co. $1.50. 
As the title suggests, this is an historical 
romance. The publishers frankly base their 
claims for this book upon the skill of the 
author in contriving original and startling 
situations. The chapters are brief, spirited, 
and of the order commonly described as ex- 
citing. In nearly every one of them there 
is a climax of some kind, a conspiracy, a 
murder, a rescue, or an escape. -One might 
almost describe the chapters as being each 
complete in itself. The interest is not held 
suspended at the close, but each incident is 
worked out by itself in such a way as to 
help on the interest of the story and excite 
wonder as to what is to happen next. The 
winged helmet isa love token, not under- 
stood by most of the actors in the drama, 
and is the cause of many mystifications and 
mistakes. At last, after many of the per- 
sonages have played their part and_per- 
ished, the lovers come to their own and live 
happy ever afterward, 


A YEAR’S WANDERINGS IN BIBLE LANDS. 
By George Aaron Barton. Philadelphia: 
Ferris & Leach.—Dr. Barton is the pro- 
fessor of Biblical literature and Semitic lan- 
guages in Bryn Mawr College, and the 
records of travels in Palestine have the ad- 
vantage of his scholarly point of view and 
hisintelligent interest in the things best worth 
seeing and studying. ‘The book is made up 
of letters written inthe stress of travel, teach- 
ing, and archeological work; for it ought 
also to be said that Dr. Barton was a director 
of the American School of Oriental Study and 
Research in Palestine through the season of 
1902-03. ‘These letters were intended to give 
to the family at home a vivid account of 
the new scenes and interests, but they appeal 
searcely less to a wider circle of readers than 
the one first reached by them. The book is 
illustrated with one hundred and fifty-five 
views from photographs taken by the author. 


THE VICISSITUDES OF EVANGELINE. By 
Elinor Glyn. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50.—The heroine of Miss Glyn’s new book 
is a fascinating ingenue, made up somewhat 
after the fashion of Rhoda Broughton’s hero- 


jines. She has learned that she can ‘‘do some- 


thing’? with her wonderful eyes that makes 
men stammer and forget what they were say- 
ing; but she is strictly fair, and will not play 
with the man she loves, snubbing him in 
order to keep a promise of the sort that are 
better broken than kept. She has marvellous 
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red hair, and the wonderful eyes are green; 
and one of her pet names is “‘snake girl.” As 
she is nine-tenths of the book, this description 
is naturally the principal thing. For the rest, 
the lover is a clean, well-set-up Englishman, 
the wooing is tempestuous, the winning is 
ecstatic, and the story, told by the girl her- 
self, never lapses into dulness. 


THE PROBATIONER. By Herman Whitaker. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25.—Col- 
lections of short stories seem_to be coming 
up in favor with publishers, and there are 
several such books this spring, in many of 
which the stories centre in a common interest 
even when they have no connection with 
each other. The tales of this book are all 
chapters of experience in the Canadian 
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north-western country, where the quick 
passions of men flame up mercilessly, and 
the blow does not linger behind the word. 
Yet love-stories are here, too, and they are 
not all tragic, though the darker side of life 
is represented. The descriptions of the 
snow-covered, blizzard-swept country are 
graphic, and the people are in accord with 
the wildness of the natural conditions. 


THE NEw PuHiLosopuy. By Arthur Crane. 
San Francisco. Published by the author. 
In a prefatory note we are told that “no 
one can buy a copy of this book and no one 
can have it at all unless he receives it as a 
voluntary gift; .. . that it is not copyrighted, 
and any one is very welcome to copy as much 
as they like of it... without giving credit.”’ 
It seems ungrateful to criticise a book that 
comes thus generously to our hands, and yet 
from certain features which it bears it is 
quite impossible to praise it. We will simply 
say of it, therefore, that it is a very brief essay 
of forty-seven pages, divided into nine chap- 
ters, “The Order of the Infinite,’ ‘‘Man’s 
Place and Power,” ‘“‘Harmony,’”’ “‘Unselfish- 
ness,” ‘“Peace,” ‘‘Love,”’ etc., all in advocacy 
of mind-cure doctrine. 


WIT AND Humor OF WELL-KNOWN QuoTa- 
TIONS. Edited by Marshall Brown. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co.—One finds here be- 
tween three and four hundred familiar prov- 
erbs or sayings, all given with addenda, 
sometimes wise, sometimes funny, but all 
distinctly apropos. A proverb has been de- 
fined as “the wisdom of many expressed by 
the wit of one’; but here one has perhaps 
a dozen sayings concerning a single proverb, 
and may consider the bit of wisdom from as 
many points of view. Anecdotes are given 
in abundance, and the result is a curious and 
interesting collection, likely to prove a store- 
house of ‘points’ for future after-dinner 
brilliancy, to mention only one of the uses to 
which a book like this may be put. 


DOWN TO THE SEA. By Morgan Robertson. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25.— 
Readers of Spun-Yarn will remember the 
clever sea stories that were of a variety new 
to readers of sea fiction. Mr. Robertson was 
a sailor for many years, and his tales have an 
accent of reality even when they are comedy 
so broad as to suggest farce or so horrible as 
to make midnight perusal out of the ques- 
tion. Finnegan is a new character, ingen- 
iously adapted to serve as an instrument of 
Providence in time of need, and the hero of 
several exciting episodes. The stories are 
written with a bluff, straightforward hearti- 
ness which has itself the requisite salty 
flavor. 


Miscellaneous. 


The latest of the many editions of Alice 
in Wonderland is sent out by the Macmillan 
Company as edited for school use by Charles 
A. McMurry. It keeps the Tenniel illustra- 
tions, without which Alice is not Alice, and 
gives for the benefit of American children 
the three poems which Alice misquoted,— 
Watt’s “How doth the little busy bee” and 
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“The Sluggard” and Southey’s ‘Father 
William.’”’ As one of the Pocket Classics, it 
is well bound and of convenient size. Price, 
25 cents. 


A Manual of Pronunciation, prepared by 
Otis Ashmore and published by Ginn & Co., 
is a convenient, easily handled book, pre- 
pared for use in the class-room or in 
the home and office. It contains only those 
words that are commonly mispronounced 
and is a ready reference in case of doubt. 
For the class-room use there are full expla- 
nations and directions, with columns of un- 
marked words for class drills. Great pains 
have been taken to insure accuracy. Mail- 
ing price, thirty-five cents. 


Selected Poems of Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing have been published for school and col- 
lege use by Ginn & Co., prefaced with an 
introduction and completed by notes pre- 
pared by Elizabeth Lee. The plan of the 
volume was determined by actual use of the 
poems in the class-room, and Miss Lee seems 
to have fully proved her point that Mrs. 
Browning said some things said by no other 
poet, and that the business of the teacher of 
literature is not completed when he has 
taught ‘‘useful facts” and neglected to cul- 
tivate the student’s imagination. 


One of the best year books which has 
happened to come this way is the Daily 
Cheer Year Book, the pages of which have 
been selected and arranged by M. Allette 
Ayer and published with an introduction by 
Dr. Francis E. Clark. The bright, earnest 
passages which are here put together cannot 
fail to give fresh courage to those who take 
them for daily companions through the year. 
They are selected from a wide range of 
authors and carry out well the suggestion of 
the title. The book would be greatly im- 
proved by an index of authors. It is pub- 
lished by Lee & Shepard, and comes neatly 
boxed. It is especially appropriate as a 
birthday gift. 


The thirty-first session of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction was 
held in Portland, Me., last June. The at- 
tendance was large, and the character of the 
papers was said to be far above the general 
average, which, as every one knows who has 
followed the course of these meetings, is 
always high. Dr. Wines said that they had 
“never struck such a high level of idealism.” 
These papers, printed in a substantial volume 
as edited by Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, may now 
reach wider circles, who are perhaps no less 
interested in the important matters discussed. 
The general trend of the conference is to lay 
more and more emphasis on preventive 
work, especially among children. 


Ginn & Co. publish a new edition of | 


Shakespeare’s Sonnets in the Athenzum Press 
Series, which is known for its careful editing, 
admirable introductions, and useful notes. 
This work has here been done for the Son- 


nets by H. C. Beeching, who uses for the in- | 


troduction a paper contributed to the Corn- 
hill Magazine in 1902. Dr. Beeching dis- 
cusses the most recent theories on the sub- 
ject, giving special attention to the position 
of Mr. Sidney Lee, who holds that most of 
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the Sonnets were early, conventional work. 
His own views are substantiated by facts 
drawn from his own researches, and, even 
though the reader may not feel that the 
problems are thus settled, they are certainly 
more reasonable and probable than many 
theories which have been advanced. More- 
over, when all the discussion over them is 
hushed, there still remain the Sonnets them- 
selves, imperishable, speaking their own lan- 
guage. 
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For the Christian Register. 
Pussy-willows. 


BY MARY E. MERRILL. 


Many little “ pussies”’ 
Clinging to a twig ; 

Some are very little, 
None are very big. 


Nota sorry “‘ meow,” 
Not a happy “ purr,” 
Only sleepy catkins 
Wrapped in soft, gray fur. 


Poor, helpless “‘ pussies,”’ 
Clinging to the bark, 

While the March wind blows, 
‘And the skies are dark. 


After midnight showers 
A bright day will dawn, 

Making you sweet flowers 
In the sunshine warm. 


Then throwing back your furs 
We can plainly see, 

You are willow flowers 
As you meant to be. 


For the Christian Register. 


When Himself Came to See Himself. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK, 


Grandpa Adams had the most peculiar 
way of dealing with boys. Don could un- 
derstand his mother. She talked and wept 
a little when she thought Don had gone 
astray. She made Don feel very uncom- 
fortable; and sometimes she made a lump 
come in his throat, he was so sorry for 
her! 

And Don’s father had a way of attack 
that the small boy never misunderstood. 
When he said, ‘Donald, obey, sir!’ there 
really was no use in pausing to question why. 
When the low voice and penetrating eye 
were directed toward Donald—why, Donald 
just scurried, no matter how much he pitied 
his father for his cruel attitude. But Grand- 
father Adams! Well, he got inside of Donald 
and just made him squirm. It was grand- 
father who suggested the ‘‘white day.” He 
suggested it every morning when he said 
cheerily :— 

“Good morning, son! Here is another 
white day. Do not spot it. It is always 
easier to keep spots off than to get them out.” 
That was all; but from that moment Don 
never could think of a day but as a tangible 
thing, put into his care. When he smirched 
it up by disobedience or any one of the sins 
that boys of seven are apt to indulge in, he 
felt guilty and mean; and he could see spots 
all over a fair day which, but for him, might 
have slipped behind the curtain of night, 
quite blameless. But the white day was 
nothing compared to what happened at a 
later time. 

Don had gotten up one morning on the 
wrong side of the bed. When grandfather, 
who slept in the next room, called out, 
‘Good-morning, son!’’ Don slipped across 
the floor and slammed the door so he could 
not hear about the white day. He knew he 
was rude, but he felt he had great provoca- 
tion. He did not want to hear about white- 
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ness and responsibility: the day was just 
going to be a plain day, and he wasn’t going 
to take care of it either! 

Then later came contacts with Nora, the 
cook, which ended in her ordering him from 
the kitchen. Just fancy that! Ordered out 
of your owm mother’s kitchen, and not being 
able to open the door, no matter how hard 
you kicked! 

Then there was a bout with the gardener 
which came to a disastrous conclusion. 
Thomas put him out of the greenhouse for 
watering plants already soaked to the last 
degree of endurance; and then, as he fled, 
Don had thrown a stone which was perverted 
enough to go straight through the glass 
door! Never before that had Don been able 
to hit anything he aimed at! He had banked 
on his past, and only meant to frighten 
Thomas; but the stone settled it. Then 
mother talked and cried a little, and Don 
saw her pretty face contorted with pain, and 
he pitied her, and tried to comfort her; and 
they wept together and forgot the broken 
glass. 

But, when father came, the painful sub- 
ject was brought up again by that mischief- 
making Thomas, and Nora had something 
to say also. Then father’s glance concen- 
trated on the small, defiant boy, and he said, 
in the low thrilling voice that left no room 
for doubt -— 

“Donald, go to your room, sir! I was 
going to take you for a horseback ride. I 
came home early for that purpose. Instead 
you may sit in your room until supper, and 
then I’ll tell you my future plans.’ And 
Donald went, with wrath in his heart and 
disappointment in his soul. As he was going 
up the stairs, Grandfather Adams stopped 
him. ' 

‘‘Son,”’ he said slowly and distinctly, ‘‘ use 
the time well! Just get yourself right in 
front of yourself, and take a good look, 
Do not let yourself wriggle away, hold tight 
until you see yourself just as others see you. 
Then you will never have so much trouble 
again.” 

Don rushed on. A good round ‘“‘won’t”’ 
was just behind his lips, but no one ever said 
won't to Grandfather Adams. 

The young rebel drew down the shades 
with vigor, He did not want to see day or 
think of day. ‘The spots all over the white- 
ness made him sick and angry. When the 
light was shut out, he felt better. Now, 
alone in the dimness, he could rave and foam, 
—silently,—and think what he was going 
to do to Thomas and Nora. He pulled a 
chair into the middle of the cool, shadowy 
room, and began in real earnest to plan. 
First, he was going to make Thomas “rue 
the day.” That is what Thomas had said 
to him, and the term had a ringing sound 
that he liked. He guessed he’d make Nora 
rue it too. She deserved it for coming in 
and adding insult to injury. And his father 
should rue it also; and his mother? Oh, 
no! She should escape; but grandfather 
should! At the thought of his grandfather 
Don sat up very straight in his hard chair 
and glanced uneasily about the dim, cool 
room. 

“See yourself just as others see you!” 
Dear me! How stupid! And folks always 
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tried to make you out a great deal worse 
than you really are! 

A soft, droning noise was in the summer 
air. All the outer day seemed set to a low 
tune. Don tried to see himself riding with 
his father, but he could not hold the vision. 
It escaped him and went cantering away 
over a hill that never was, and which ended 
in the Land of Nowhere. 

Then suddenly the door opened and some 

one came in! There was nothing really 
frightful about the person who entered, but, 
as Don looked, he grew fairly cold and rigid. 
The visitor was a boy not a whit larger than 
Don himself, but there was a fatal familiarity 
about him, and he wore a striped sailor suit 
of blue and white like the one Don himself 
wore. In fact, for a moment the boy on 
the chair thought he was looking in a mirror. 
Then, unable to stand the strain any longer, 
he said solemnly, ‘Hello!’ The boy who 
stood facing him, with equal solemnity, stuck 
out his tongue. 
_ At that Don got upon his feet in sheer 
amazement; and the two, so fearfully and 
wonderfully alike, glared at each other not 
a foot apart. 

“What made you do that?” grimly asked 
Don. 

“Don’t you like it?’’ questioned the other; 
and his voice made Don tremble. He really 
thought he was still speaking. 

“T guess you like it as well as others do,” 
the boy went on. ‘Nora and Thomas just 
hate it; but that makes no difference, you 
are just going to keep on.”” Again the hide- 
ous grimace. 

“No, ’m—IlI’m not!” stammered Don. 
‘I’m never going to do it again!’ 

“Yes, you.arel’/ 

‘How do you know?” 

‘Because I am going to make you. I am 
stronger than you, and you are my slave.” 

Don flushed a deep red, and his small 
hands clinched angrily. 

“T’m no one’s slave!” he half sobbed. 
‘“Who are you?” 

“JT am yourself,” the other replied. ‘‘I’ve 
come to see you. How do you like me?” 

“J don’t like you! Your lips stick out 
and you look ugly.” 

“Well, you’ve been making me for seven 
years. I must say your time has been 
wasted if, after all your trouble, you don’t 
like what you’ve made.” 

At this the visitor walked across the room, 
took up a baseball that was lying on the 
table, and deliberately aimed it, and threw 
it at Don. Donald leaped back, and the 
ball went crashing through the glass of a 
favorite picture. 

“Oh, I’ll serve you out for that!’’ screamed 
Don. ‘Why did you do it?” 

The other boy smiled unpleasantly. 

“For fun,” he replied. ‘‘The same reason 
you aimedat Thomas, And I dare say you'll 
go and be mad and tell. I don’t care!”’ 
And the stranger whistled and put his hands 
in the pockets of the sailor suit in a most 
provoking manner. Then he kicked the 
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chairs, pleasantly whistling all the time a 


ttine Don himself had just conquered that 


morning. 

“T can make you do just what I want you 
to!’ said the intruder, suddenly coming 
close to Don and staring him in the face. 
“T can make you mean and saucy and hate- 
ful. I can keep you from ever having fun 
or pleasing folks.”’ 

“You—you cannot!” again sobbed poor 
Don, who was choking with rage and a queer 
fear that he had never known before. ‘‘You 
cannot! I can do just what I want to do!” 

“Pooh!” The little nose of the other 
boy sniffed scornfully. 

“You made me so strong that you have 
grown weak. Perhaps you did not know 
what you were doing.” 

There seemed to be an awful truth hidden 
in the last remark, and poor Don did feel 
very weak indeed. Then a sudden feeling 
of wanting to know flooded the hot little 
heart. If the boy spoke truly, then indeed 
all was lost; but there was time and place 
for one last, deadly struggle. He reached 
out and took himself by the shoulders with 
a grip a new boy at school had recently 
showed him. ‘The other self had evidently 
not learned that trick, for he was taken by 
surprise. He wriggled and squirmed, but 
Don and himself clinched and swayed. 

(To be concluded.) 


Milly’s Lesson. 


“T can see the girl run fast. 
I can see the girl run fast. 
I can see the girl run fast.” 


When Milly had written it three times on 
her paper, she put her hand into her pocket 
to feel of her lemon-drop. It was big and 
hard and square. Then she wrote twice 
more :— 

“I can see the girl run fast. 
I can see the girl run fast.” 

Then Miss Preston came up behind her 
and looked at her paper, and said, right out 
loud, so that all the school could hear,— 

‘Milly Lane is writing very nicely this 
morning.” 

That made Milly so happy that she wanted 
to celebrate. She wanted to taste of her 
lemon-drop. The teacher was going up 
toward her own desk. Milly took the lemon- 
drop out of her pocket, held it up to her 
mouth, and nibbled off one little bite. The 
teacher turned round quickly and saw her. 

‘Millicent Lane, are you eating candy in 
school?” 

Now as the teacher turned round, Milly 
slipped the lemon-drop into her mouth. It 
was in there now, so she could not say, ‘‘ Yes, 
Miss Preston.’”’ She could only nod her 
head. 

‘‘Have you any more?” 

Milly shook her head. 

“You may go into the dressing-room, and 
stay there until I call you.” 

Now this was the very first time that Milly 
had been spoken to for doing anything 
naughty since she began to come to school, 
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big, square lemon-drop slipped right down 
into her throat. 
up, met it. The sob and the lemon-drop 
could not get past each other, and they made 
Milly cough and choke. The lemon-drop 
was stuck fast. Milly put one hand up to 
her throat, and she could feel one sharp 
corner pricking against the outside. It 
seemed as if it would make a hole right 
through! Oh how she screamed! 

Miss Preston sent Annie Bailey, the oldest 
girl in school, out to see what the matter 
was. Annie patted Millie on the back hard, 
and got her a drink of water, but it did no 
good. Poor Milly was so frightened that she 
screamed again. 

Miss Preston came running out, and, as 
soon as she saw what the trouble was, she 
picked Milly right up in her arms, as if she 
were a little baby, and ran with her across 
the street and into a drug store. 

The druggist poured out some milk into 
a cup, and put in some hot water. ‘‘ Drink 
this, quick,’’ he said. 

Milly thought she could not, but Miss 
Preston said, ‘‘You must, quick!” 

As soon as the hot drink touched the 
lemon-drop, it began to melt. 

Before the drink was all down, the lemon- 
drop was down, too, and Milly’s throat was 
all right except that it felt queer for the 
rest of the day. 

“Please ’scuse me for eating candy in 
school,” she said. 

Miss Preston kissed her. ‘“‘I don’t think 
you will ever forget this lesson,” she said. 

“The lesson?” said Milly. ‘‘Why, I re- 
member just how it looks now! 


“‘T can see the girl run fast.” 


—Fannie Wilder Brown, in Youth's Com- 
pamon, 


A Spring Airing. 


All the good little kittens have washed their mittens, 
And hung them up to dry,— 
They’re gray and fluffy, and soft and muffy, 
But its time to lay them by; 
And now that we’ve come to the spring of the year, 
They have them all out airing here ; 
And that is the reason, I do suppose, 
Why this little tree that every one knows 
By the name of Pussy-willow goes. 
— Martha Burr Banks, in Good Housekeeping. 


A Masquerader. 


This is a real, true dog-story. 

He is a pug and a great pet of his mistress, 
who is very proud of his fine pedigree. 
One day she discovered that ‘“Teddie” could 
not see as well as usual. A famous oculist 
was consulted, who told her to bring her pet 
dog to him. 

They started, but a great obstacle pre- 
sented itself. Conductor after conductor 
insisted that the dog should not ride on his 
car. So it was only after getting on and off 
about a dozen times that the doctor’s office 
was reached, 

Teddie was as quiet as could be while hav- 
ing his eyes examined, and his mistress was 
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So Teddie’s mistress went to a neighbor 
who had a small baby and borrowed an out- 
fit that was not too dainty. Teddie kept 
very quiet while being dressed in the long 
white dress, then a cloak and muslin cap, 
and over the face a long white veil. 

Thus they started. Immediately upon 
entering a car, if it was filled, up would 
jump a man to give the lady carrying a little 
baby a good seat. Teddie never wagged 
his little curled-up tail once, neither did he 
even bark. 

One day the doctor’s office was filled with 
people waiting their turn, when a lady turned 
politely to Teddie’s mistress and said: “My 
turn comes next, but I will wait for you on 
account of your baby. It is so very tiresome 
to wait with a baby.” 

The doctor opened his door at that mo- 
ment, and called them both in his private 
office. He said, “I will show you the very 
best patient I have,” and took Teddy care- 
fully in his arms. 

He threw back the white veil and dis- 
closed the dog’s little pug nose and pert little 
face looking out from under the frills of the 
cap. 

Teddie can see pretty well out of one eye 
now. His mistress expected a huge bill 
for the expert’s service; but instead she re- 
ceived a receipted bill from the good doctor, 
with a note saying that, as Teddie was the 
first patient he had ever treated of royal dog 
blood, he esteemed it a great honor to have 
been the means of helping him-—Globe. 


“Mamma,” said little Bessie at table 
one noon, “I’m to write something to read 
in school next Friday, but I’ve forgotten 
what the teacher called it.” ‘An essay, 
perhaps,” suggested Bessie’s father. ‘‘An 
oration,” offered the little maid’s high- 
school brother, teasingly. “A valedic- 
tory,” prompted a Senior sister. ‘‘No,” 
said Bessie, suddenly brightening. ‘I re- 
member now what it is—it’s an imposition.” 
Youth’s Companion. 


A seven-year-old of Commonwealth Av- 
enue, in his mischievous play accidentally 
struck his German governess on the nose, 
causing her not a little discomfort. As she 
was stanching the flow of blood, the inquiry 
came, ‘‘Fraulein, does it hurt yet?” Frau- 
lein acknowledged the fact in tones that were 
intended to make a suitable impression. 
Then, with no show of regret, the youngster 
said consolingly, ‘‘Well, you needn’t think 
you can go through the world without pains.” 
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An Opening Hymn. 


Eternal Wisdom, Power, and Love, 

In whom alike we live and move, 

Here be thy household bond renewed 
Which binds in world-wide brotherhood. 


The way of life by Jesus shown, 
His spirit would we make our own, 
Our source and goal not of the clod, 
Children forever of our God. 
— Rev. Christopher Ruess. 


An Episcopalian on Revivals. 


With a little difference in the emphasis 
and a slight change in the language a Uni- 
tarian could adopt without reserve the state- 
ment made by the editor of the Churchman, 
of which we print a part. He says:— 


The spirit of Christian democrary that is 
making itself felt throughout the world wit- 
nesses mightily to a revival. Wherever a 
Christian church or a Christian man inter- 
prets this spirit, a sympathetic response is 
sure, and the response is in proportion to the 
measure of reality in the interpretation,— 
reality which is the mark of our age, and 
fer which Christianity owes an incalculable 
debt to physical science. Whatever evil 
effects the progress of physical science may 
have produced upon some minds, the Chris- 
tian philosopher must realize, as many have 
already realized, that the principle of reality 
contributed by physical science is necessary 
to a full appreciation of the Incarnation. It 
has been said with profound truth that the 
Incarnation reveals “the social destination 
of all life.’ ‘This means that God wills, and 
would have his Church fulfil his purpose, 
that all men shall be gathered into his king- 
dom as members one of another. Wherever 
this recognition of the universal family re- 
lation is seen, there the fruits of the incar- 
nation are seen; and the Church always 
misses her mission when she refuses to recog- 
nize, wherever she finds it, the work of the 
Incarnate Son of God. 

The revival is here. Our part as Chris- 
tians is to recognize the fact and to follow 
God’s leading. The revivalist would have 
us believe that the world is going backward. 
With the pessimist, he interprets every sign 
of need and the growing insistence on the 
satisfaction of the need as a sign of retro- 
gression, when in fact it is the strongest evi- 
dence of progress in life. Because the world 
is becoming sensitive with a sensitiveness 
it has never before known to the sanctity 
of the home and of family life, men, and 
even Christian men, would have us believe 
that Christianity is failing in its influence 
upon human society. Because men are con- 
testing and contending for their rights, labor 
against capital and capital against labor, 
they would have us believe that we are mov- 
ing backward, whereas in reality the demand 
for justice and the greater demands of the 
public upon the laborer and upon the capi- 
talist that justice shall be done to the whole, 
and not merely to an insignificant part, are 
the clearest possible signs that the spirit of 
righteousness is at work, and is winning, as 
in the end it will win, over the spirit of un- 
righteousness. ‘The fact that the masses of 
men—‘the working people,” as so many 
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church people describe them—are disgusted 
with aristocracy in spiritual things, with 
snobbishness and selfishness in church people 
and church ways, and demand that the de- 
mocracy of Christ, even-handed justice, and 
God-like charity—not the cheap thing that 
men call charity—shall obtain, is taken by 
many to mean that the masses are utterly 
alienated from Christ and his Church. Such 
a conclusion is as thoughtless as it is heart- 
less, as unjust as it is untrue. Wherever the 
Church, in the spirit of the Incarnation, is 
endeavoring to meet the needs of life, whether 
among the masses or the classes, there is 
deep and wide response, because God through 
Christ and his spirit is in humanity, working 
in it all to will and to do of his good pleasure. 
That this is true, abounding evidences are 
to be seen in every phase of life to-day; but 
nowhere is it more striking and nowhere is 
it proving more effective than in the change 
that is taking place in the attitude that 
members of divided Christendom are coming 
to assume toward each other. In some parts 
and in certain phases of sectarian strife in 
all parts of the Christian world the bitterness 
of wrath and controversy still obtain and 
are rendered more acute by the fear that 
all will be lost if sectarian barriers should 
be entirely demolished. But the thought 
and heart of the Christian world is tending 
to agreement under the ever-increasing con- 
sciousness of ‘‘the social destination of all 
life.’ It is the social destination of all life 
in and through the Inearnation that the 
Church would keep before us in this holy 
season. 


Christian Fellowship. 


A beautiful instance of Christian fellow- 
ship has been exhibited in Chelsea, Mass., 
which is producing a profound impression 
upon the local community, and will help 
the world along toward unity of the forces 
of Christ. As was announced a few weeks 
ago, a fire on Saturday night seriously dam- 
aged the Universalist church; but, before 
the ashes had cooled, the pastor, Rev. R. 
Perry Bush, was made the recipient of in- 
vitations from other churches to use their 
buildings until his own could be restored. 
These included two Congregationalist, one 
Methodist, and one Baptist. The invitation 
of the First Congregationalist Church was 
accepted, and since the fire the two congre- 
gations have been worshipping together, 
Rev. Mr. Stebbins, the Congregationalist, 
preaching one Sunday and Mr. Bush con- 
ducting the service, and Rev. Mr: Bush, the 
Universalist, preaching the next and Mr. 
Stebbins conducting the service; and this is 
to continue until near Easter, when the 
Universalist church will be ready for occu- 
pancy. On communion Sunday both pastors 
took part, and the deacons of both churches 
assisted. This is a pleasing exhibition of a 
spirit which is becoming more and more 
prevalent, and, as it is found that we all 
have a common purpose, though we may 
work by different methods, we shall witness 
churches no longer antagonizing each other, 
but supplementing and helping. We have 
expressed our regret for the fire in Brother 
Bush's church, but we almost think it worth 
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while if this condition of comity could not 
have been revealed otherwise.—Universalist 
Leader. 


How One Man increased the Na- 
tion’s Corn Crop. 
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Throughout the corn belt Prof. P. G. Hol- 
den is known as the man who, more than 
any one else, has improved seed corn so that 
our greatest crop has been increased by 
millions of bushels. The work began twenty 
years ago, when Prof. Holden, then a college 
student, was teaching school in the summer. 
His pupils were all children of farmers. He 
heard the parents talking about poor corn 
crops and about crop failures. He wondered 
what he could do to improve the yield. 

One day he asked his class, ‘‘How many 
hairs are on a rat’s tail?” 


One child said “ten.’’ Another said 
“fifty.” <A third said ‘‘a hundred.” No 
one knew. 


“How can you find out?” asked the 
teacher. 

“Look in the dictionary,” said one. 

Finally a boy held up his hand and said, 
“Teacher, I’ll catch a rat and see.” 

“That’s the only way,” said Prof. Holden. 

That night there was a rat-hunt in the 
Michigan village, and the next day every 
child shamefacedly reported that there were 
no hairs on a rat’s tail. 

This experience taught the pupils to in- 
vestigate and to observe. Next, Prof. Hol- 
den asked every child to select an ear of 
corn from his father’s crib and bring it to 
school. The pupils brought the corn. The 
teacher graded it. The child whose corn 
was the poorest went home and told his 
father. The parent, after remarking ‘‘What 
does the teacher know about corn? He is 
paid to teach arithmetic,’? came to see the 
teacher. When he saw the ears of corn that 
were fuller and richer than his own, he realized 
that the teacher was right. 

Prof. Holden then asked all his pupils to 
plant three seeds of the best corn in a box, 
and waterit. The boy whose father had the 
finest ear was among the most enthusiastic. 
The children nursed the corn carefully. The 
result was a crop packed with large kernels. 
Then the pupils’ fathers became interested, 
and planted special seed corn. ‘There were 
no more failures of corn crops. 

Prof. Holden became professor of agri- 
culture at the Illinois State Agricultural 
College at Champaign. He remembered the 
lesson of the Michigan farmers. In a year, 
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through his efforts, the Illinois farmers were 
careful about sowing the best seed corn, and 
soon the farmers in Iowa and in Missouri, 
and, in fact, throughout the great corn belt, 
were becoming experts in seed corn. 

Near Bloomington, Ill., is the 25,o00-acre 
farm of Funk Brothers, the largest in the 
United States. 20,000 acres are devoted to 


corn. One day Prof. Holden was visiting the 
farm. ‘What is your average yield?” he 
asked. ‘“‘Forty to fifty bushels,’’ he was told. 


“But it should be more,” he said. He showed 
the Funk Brothers how to select the best 
seed corn and to plant it carefully. 

On a 20,000-acre farm an increase of five 
bushels an acre a year meant a small fortune. 
Prof. Holden became director of the farm. 
From some acres he raised seventy bushels 
an acre. ‘The increase in yield the first year 
was 10,000 bushels. 

Last year Prof. Holden preached the gospel 
of corn to the Iowa farmers from a special 
train. Asaresult, millions of bushels of corn 
have been added to the State yield. The 
work which began with a class of farmers’ 
children in a Michigan country school is now 
effecting an improvement in the methods of 
agriculture throughout the United States— 
World's Work. 


Lincoln and Catholicism. 


The following story about Lincoln ap- 
peared in an account of the Lincoln cele- 
bration by the pupils of the Immaculate 
Conception School of Germantown, printed 
in the Catholic Standard and Times of Phila- 
delphia and reprinted in the Boston Pilot:— 


Father Moore made mention of a fact not 
generally known; namely, that Lincoln was 
a Catholic, but owing no doubt to the scarcity 
of priests in Illinois, where Lincoln lived, and 
to his environments, he drifted away from 
the faith of his fathers. 

Father Moore stated that Father St. Cyr, 


an old pioneer priest of Illinois, and who} 


afterward died at the convent of the Sisters 
of Saint Joseph in Carondelet, St. Louis, Mo., 
told Fathers James McGill, C.M., of German- 
town, and Thomas J. Smith, C.M., of Perry- 
ville, Mo., who paid Father St. Cyr a visit one 
day for the express purpose of finding out 
something about Lincoln, that Lincoln was 
a Catholic. 

Father St. Cyr said that he often cele- 
brated mass in Abraham Lincoln’s father’s 
house, and that young Abraham Lincoln, 
who was a boy then of some ten or thirteen 
years of age, frequently served his mass. 


Isles of Shoals. 


The session this summer at the Isles of 
Shoals will open on Saturday, July 8, and 
continue till Sunday, July 16. The _pro- 
gramme is well under way, and the pre- 
liminary announcements will be ready for 
distribution as soon as Anniversary Week. 
There is usually a good deal of variety in 
the programme, but one main idea domi- 
nates it. This year the dominant idea will 
be The Bible. The pronounced revival of 
Bible study makes this subject timely; and 
it is hoped by the committee that the whole 
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subject will be so handled during the week 
as to deepen very much the interest among 
those in attendance. Besides this main 
subject, running through the week, there 
will be a good variety of attractive features 
in the programme. Further announcements 
will be made from time to time; and early 
announcements will contain full information 
as to reserving accommodations. ‘The com- 
mittee confidently hope to make this session 
stimulating and helpful in the highest degree. 
HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON, 
Secretary. 


Prospect Hill School. 


For the interests of the school the Prospect 
Hill Club wishes to obtain as complete a list 
as possible of all former pupils. Should this 
attract the attention of any one who has at- 
tended the school at any time, will she kindly 
aid the work by sending a postal, giving her 
full maiden name, full present address, the 
number of years a member of the school, 
and, if married, the husband’s full name, to 
the president of the club, Mrs. J. R. Me- 
Donald, 85 Brooks Street, West Medford, 
Mass. ? 

There is to be a reunion at Greenfield in 
June, with a dinner, Tuesday, June 6, at 
Miss Clark will give a recep- 
tion at Prospect Hill school to the alumnz 
There 
will be a sunset climb to Poet’s Seat Monday 


| evening, and a car-ride to Old Deerfield the 


next morning. ‘The president and secretary 
will have headquarters at the Mansion House 


|after Sunday noon to welcome all guests. 
| A memory book is to be issued giving infor- 


mation as to all pupils of Prospect Hill from 
1869 to the present time, the same to be 
sold at cost. Any information concerning 
teachers or pupils will be gladly received by 
Mrs. McDonald. 


School for Social Workers. 


A school for the study of social problemis, 
of sound principles and effective methods, 
in charity, correction, neighborhood im- 
provement, and kindred forms of service is 
now maintained by Simmons College and 
Harvard University. 

Men and women in colleges, or theological 
schools and others interested in these subjects, 
are invited to consider taking this one-year 
course. 

Settlement leaders, officers of dispensaries 
and visiting nurse associations, of churches, 
schools, and libraries, of charitable and cor- 
rectional institutions and agencies, and of 
other organizations doing social work, are 
invited to use the school as a help in training 
workers, 

The aim is to give to each student, by 
very practical methods, such an outlook over 
the whole field as will be helpful to a worker 
in any part of it. 

The second year of the school will begin 
Oct. 3, 1905, and end early in June, 1906. 

The class-room is located centrally in 
Boston, near Park Street subway station. 

The full course includes four or more 
morning exercises weekly, prescribed read- 
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ing, and practical experience with at least 
two agencies. The instructors are aided by 
leading specialists. 

A limited number of social workers who 
can bring experience are admitted to certain 
exercises throughout the year. 

A circular giving requirements for ad- 
mission, fees, and topics of study, will be sent 
on application. 

Persons who think of entering the school 
are asked to communicate early with the 
director. 


A Warning. 


One of our well-known ministers wishes us 
to say that an elderly Englishwoman, quite 
deaf, disliking work, is seeking a livelihood 
by persistent begging among Unitarian 
people, under false pretences of being in- 
dorsed and recommended by Unitarian 
friends.in Washington. 


Khasi Hills Unitarian Union. 


The officers of the Laban Unitarian church, 
Shillong, are: secretary, Babu Durga Singh; 
treasurer, U Singbor. ‘The teacher of the 
morning school was paid by the Khasi Hills 
Unitarian Union out of the funds kindly 
given it by the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association up to March, 1904: his allowance 
from October to December, 1904, was paid 
from subscriptions raised among the local 
Unitarians. 
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Agreeably to the resolution of the board 
at Nongtalang January 1, accepting Babu 
Nilmoni Chakravarti as Unitarian superin- 
tendent, the supply of a teacher and paid 
worker has been left to his discretion. 

Sunday services and weekly home prayer- 
meetings were held throughout the year 1904. 
Since the arrival of Mr. Hajom Kissor Singh 
in our midst in August, Sunday-school for 
adults and children was also occasionally 
held in the chapel. The volunteer lay 
workers who conducted services and preached 
were Babu Durga Singh, U Singbor, U 
Bindro Singh, and Hajom Kissor Singh. 
Rev. David Edwards visited and preached 
in this church in February and August, 1904. 
Mr. Hajom Kissor Singh and other members 
used to attend the Mawpat Unitarian church 
once or twice a month, to assist the Uni- 
tarians there who are mostly cultivators. 
They also twice visited the Nongtraw-Umket 
new Unitarian Society. 

On the 28th and 29th of August, 1904, 
the board of our union held its meetings here, 
and all the principal churches of our union 
were represented by delegates. 

The following Unitarians were elected 
members of the board from this church, and 
approved by the Nongtalang Conference in 
January this year: Babu Durga Singh, U 
Singbor, U Konjro (goldsmith), U Jikha 
Singh, U Raju. 

Babu Robin Roy, who was at one time 
vice-president of our union, and is still a 
staunch Unitarian, and who is now at Tura, 
Garo Hills, is also a member of this church. 
He lately received two young men into the 
membership of our union at Turay 

The young people of this church, U Bindro 
Singh, U Phriman Singh, U Dorjan Singh, 
Janki Singh, U Shing, and others, celebrated 
the last Christmas ina grand fashion. Copies 
of Every Other Sunday, which have been kindly 
and regularly sent by Rev. E. A. Horton 
through Mr, Kissor Singh, have been greatly 
enjoyed and much appreciated by these Uni- 
tarian young men, who are now prosecuting 
their studies in the mission and government 
schools here. DuRGA SINGH, 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


WESTERN HEADQUARTERS, 


The request has often come that I should 
state in this department the facts about the 
Western headquarters. From time to time 
I have given general information on this 
subject, but it may be well to make a general 
summary covering the whole thing. 

The Western Conference has headquarters 
at 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. For many 
years, and perhaps throughout the whole 
history, the Western Sunday School Society 
was joint occupant. Overtures having been 
made to the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety, arrangements were perfected nearly 
three years ago, by which the plates, stock, 
and good will of the Western Sunday School 
Society were transferred to the older or- 
ganization. It wasa merger. We promised 
to maintain vigorous business as successor 
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to the Western firm, and we have fulfilled 
our pledges. It was believed that a Chicago 
centre of consultation and trade would be 
an advantage to the whole denomination. 
Accordingly, the stock has been kept full, 
ready for all orders, from the publications 
of ‘both societies. No discrimination has 
been used, all books being treated alike from 
whatever source they came. 

The same head has had continuous service, 
Miss Lina Scheible, whose acquaintance with 
the situation was made ample by many 
years’ experience. Miss Scheible is available 
at all times for advice and is in charge of the 
supplies. It is supposed to be a convenience 
for those in the Middle West and in the West 
to order from a point nearer than Boston. 
This has not always worked out as we ex- 
pected, and many continue to send to Boston 
for what can more quickly be obtained at 
Chicago, and at less cost of transportation. 
Occasionally there may be a deficient supply 
of some particular publication at Chicago, 
necessitating an order to the East; but this 
does not often occur. 

The title of the place in question is “‘ Wes- 
tern Headquarters of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society.” ‘The rooms have been 
brightened and put in more attractive shape 
within a short time. Clergymen and others 
visiting Chicago would do well to inspect the 
supplies, and obtain first-hand knowledge as 
to the material offered for our Unitarian 
Sunday Schools. I have received letters 
from Chicago, Evanston, and neighboring 
places asking for catalogues and samples, 
when our rooms at 175 Dearborn Street 
were ready to extend a welcome and impart 
the information. : 

A new edition of Rev. J. Vila Blake’s 
“Unity Festivals’ is now in press and prob- 
ably will be ready for use at Easter time. 
The plates of this excellent compilation are 
owned by Mr. Blake, but the Sunday School 
Society announces it in its catalogues and 
stands prepared to fill orders. 

In this connection it may be well to say 
that the usttal Sunday-school session of the 
Western Conference will be held on Thursday, 
May 18, at Cleveland, Ohio, one of the meet- 
ings of the week. ‘This is jointly shared by 
the Western Conference and the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society. The spirit of co- 
operation in Sunday-school affairs was never 
so great in the Unitarian ranks as at present. 
Division lines, geographical differences, and 
doctrinal issues seem to have faded away. 
Attention is now converged by all on the 
chief problems involved in the Sunday-school 
work as a whole. 


IMPORTANT QUESTIONS. 


My correspondence is very interesting. 
Even where it makes me think hard, and 
where advice is sought of a most difficult 
kind, still the interesting phase remains. I 
do not believe there was at any time previous 
such an earnest searching for light on Sunday- 
school affairs. Such an awakening, though 
sometimes bewildering, is far better than 
lethargy. We shall reach something cheering 
out of it all. For instance, a member of a 
Women’s Alliance, outside of New England, 
is about to prepare a paper on the relation 
of the Alliance to the Sunday-school, She 
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asked these searching questions: “1. Why 
are Unitarians so indifferent to Sunday-school 
work, and why do.they not send their chil- 
dren to Sunday-school? 2. Is the interest 
in Sunday-schools increasing or decreasing 
in our denomination? 3. Why are our 
Sunday-schools smaller than those of our 
orthodox neighbors? 4. What would you 
suggest as a remedy for present conditions 
in Sunday-school work?” 

All of which I endeavored to answer to 
the best of my ability. I refer to this case, 
one of many, to show that the laity, as well 
as the clergy, are beginning to face the 
challenging conditions, and evidently are in 
earnest about doing something. 

Epwarp A. Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion,. 


The Fair Committee held its first meeting 
on March 14 at one o’clock in Room 11, 25 
Beacon Street. As there were only Miss 
Floyd, Miss Young, and Mr. Peterson present, 
nothing definitely was decided; but it is 
hoped that plans may be looked for at an 
early date. The chairman of the Fair Com- 
mittee wishes to take this opportunity to 
thank those who have so kindly offered sug- 
gestions for the coming Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union Fair. 


Bedford Guild, Mass.—“. . . Your appeal 
came at a time when we had very little money 
in our treasury; and, although we had de- 
cided for this year to devote our efforts 
chiefly to raising money for our own church, 
we could not let your appeal go by unheeded. 
At a recent special business meeting we voted 
to send you $3, out of money to be raised by 
a drama to be given by the guild January 
33, eee 
“We have always been glad to do our part 
in helping along the formation of new unions 
and in furthering liberal religious education, 
and only regret that at this time we cannot 
make a larger appropriation. 

“Last winter we ran a series of whist 
parties and socials, and chief among our 
appropriations was one of $100 for the care 
of the church common. Of this amount we 
spent $88 last summer in keeping it looking 
attractive; and in the fall, with the balance 
and a few dollars additional, we paid for in- 
stalling an electric light on the common. 

“We have an enthusiastic visiting com- 
mittee whose members visit the sick people 
and take with them flowers to make the sick 
chamber more cheerful, the guild being re- 
sponsible for the expense. 

“We are just making out our schedule for 
the next term, and in the future are to have 
our religious meetings every Sunday evening 
instead of every other Sunday. Our guild 
is growing, and we have bright hopes for the 
future.” 


Washington, D.C. (Correspondent’s re- 
port).—This union during the church year 
1904-05, has in substance continued the work 
of the preceding year as reported in the 
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Year Book, 1903-04, following its motto, 
Truth, Worship, Service. 

“The devotional meetings of our union 
have been carried on every Sunday night 
throughout the year. 

“Our members, our pastor, and also our 
friends, presented interesting papers and 
talks, which were made the subject of 
thoughtful discussion. 

“Among the subjects were those embracing 
different religious ideas, ethical questions, 
and charitable undertakings, such as public 
playgrounds for the children of the over- 
crowded sections of the city, industrial 
schools, etc., besides topics of a miscellaneous 
nature. 

“There were also many enjoyable social 
gatherings and picnics. Among these I 
might mention a strawberry festival on 
June 3, 1904, given jointly with the Lenda 
Hand. This was a very pretty affair, as 
the hall was beautifully arranged and deco- 
rated with flowers, and the entrance taste- 
fully decked with Japanese lanterns. We 
sold out completely, and the affair was an 
entire success. 

“Also on September 8 our union took a 
party of children collected for us by the 
agent of the Associated Charities from the 
South-east section of the city, on a picnic 
to the Zodlogical Park, where a most enjoy- 
able afternoon was spent by all participat- 
ing. When the children were taken home, 
they all declared that they had had a very 
pleasant day. : 

“Among the other social events were a 
vaudeville performance, in which nearly all 
the members of the union took part in some 
capacity, and to which their friends were in- 
vited; a watch-night party, December 31, 
to which all came masked and in fancy dress; 
and a sociable on Washington’s birthday, 
where all appeared with hair powdered and 
some in colonial costumes. 

“Many meetings were also held to arrange 
for the business and work of the union. 

“Touch has been kept with the National 
Union in Boston about matters affecting the 
Unitarian Young People’s Religious Unions 
of this country. Liberal contributions have 
been made for this work, and delegates repre- 
sented us at the May meeting in Boston in 
1904. 

“Our members have given much of: their 
labor, not only to the union, but assisted in 
sociable and charitable work of the auxiliaries 
of our church. 

“Still we feel that not half that should be 
done has been accomplished, and we look 
forward to the coming year with the hope 
that our work will be greater, our scope 
larger, and the results of greater value than 
ever before. 

“LOoRA WHITE, Correspondent.” 


Newport, RJ. (Channing Guild) —‘‘The 
guild is having a very successful year. The 
work is carried on by five committees,—wor- 
ship, study, service, entertainment, and 
flower. 

“A religious service is held on the first 
Sunday evening of each month. Each meet- 
ing is conducted -by a member of the guild, 
and it has been proven that, the larger the 
number who take part, the greater the in- 
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terest in the service. On the third Monday 
evening of each month a study meeting is 
held, the subject being ‘‘Home ‘Travel 
Abroad.” The class started from New York, 
and are travelling in Europe, having sailed 
by the Mediterranean route, landing at 
Naples. At each meeting, in addition to the 
descriptions of the places visited, pictures of 
the objects of interest are shown, and there 
is usually some one present who has actually 
visited the places and can make the descrip- 
tions more real. This study is proving so 
interesting that extra meetings are being held. 

“The meetings under the auspices of the 
Service Committee are held on the second 
and fourth Monday evenings of each month. 
At these the members sew or do any work 
of actual service to the church which may 
be suggested by the minister. 

“On November 11 ‘Mrs. Jarley’s Wax 
Works’ was given by the Entertainment 
Committee, and now preparations are being 
made for a dramatic entertainment. 

“The Flower Committee furnish the flowers 
for the church each Sunday. ‘The guild con- 
tributed Young People’s Religious Union 
calendars for the sale recently held by the 
Ladies’ Sewing Society. Last year the guild 
gave one hundred dollars toward repairing 
the church tower. It has not been decided 
for what purpose the surplus funds will be 
used this year.’ 


Albany, N.Y.—‘‘Unity Club was organized 
‘n April, 1896, and in April, 1897, became 
enrolled in the Young People’s Religious 
Union. It has been our aim to make the 
club as liberal as possible, and to this end the 
following section was inserted in our con- 
stitution: ‘Art. 6. Sec. 1. While this organi- 
zation is especially in the interests of young 
people, eligibility to membership in this club 
shall not depend upon age or religious faith.’ 
We have the gratifying result of having in 
our fellowship representatives from almost 
every denomination in our good old city, all 
working together and feeling that they have 
a perfect right to speak their convictions, 
and that they will have a respectful hear- 
ing. 

“The work of the club is divided into four 
sections; namely, Ethical and Religious Sec- 
tion, Social Section, Literary Section, and 
Philanthropic and Sociological Section. Each 
section is under the direction of a chairman 
well qualified to take charge of the work in- 
trusted to him. Friday evening is known 
as Unity Club night, and under the auspices 
of one section or another there is a meeting 
every Friday evening from October to May 
inclusive. 

“The Ethical and Religious Section. 
Under the direction of this section a series 
of conferences are held, occupying two 
Friday evenings of each month. At each 
conference there is an opening address or 
reading of a paper, not exceeding twenty 
minutes, followed by an address of not more 
than fifteen minutes opening the discussion, 
after which all present are invited to par- 
ticipate. 

“Social Section. Under the auspices of 
this section an entertainment and social is 
given once a month. The entertainment 
usually consists of a short drama or farce, 
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and this is followed by dancing, and refresh- 
ments are served by the ladies of the Women’s 
Alliance, 

“The Literary Section. Under the di- 
rection of this section eight lectures are 
given by men who are an authority on the 
subjects assigned them. 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Is there any reason for using any othersoap, now that 
Dobbins’ Electric can be bought for 5 cents? Quality 
same as for 4o years past. Size larger, quality better, than 
wy other 5 cent white soap. 


Dr. Grace Peckham Murray, writing of Deafness, 
‘n a recent issue of The Delineator, remarks that, when 
one has that infirmity, “‘it is such less noticeable if carried 
off jauntily, with no effort at concealment.” This is true, 
yet no one cares to make use of applianees unnecessarily 
cumbersome. Dr. Murray selects the Otophone as the 
best aid for partial deafness, and the least objectionable 
instrument in point of appearance. 

The Otophone is a modified form of the ear trumpet, 
with two very important differences. Instead of a tube to 
be placed wzthiz the ear, it has a telephone-like disc which 
is held @gazust the ear. This diaphragm is constructed 
not merely to transmit sound, but to magzzfy it, permitting 
the bell-shaped sound receiver to be of much swadler size 
than that of the ordinary ear trumpet. The result is a very 
small, light, highly effective instrument, that cannot pos- 
sibly injure the ear. The Otophone is serviceable in a 
greater number of cases than any other hearing instrument 
known. 

In order that its practical utility may be demonstrated to 
those who are partially deaf, Messrs. E. B. Meyrowitz of 
104 East 23d Street, New York, are sending the Otophone 
on request to those who are interested, upon five days’ 
free trial, 


Deaths. 


MRS. ELISHA GIFFORD. 


Mrs. L. J. K. Gifford, wife of Rev. Elisha Gifford, died 
at her home, in Somerville, March 19. She leaves three 
sons, Frederick K., of Pittsburg, Pa., Ralph W., a lawyer 
of New York, and Rey. F. K. Gifford, Fort Collins, Col. 

At the funeral services Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, of Cam- 
bridge, officiated. Mrs. Gifford was born seventy-one 
years ago, in the town of Kent, Putnam County, N.Y. 
Her father, Hiram Knapp, was a hard-working farmer, 
with a family of eleven children. Louise, as one of the 
older children, in her sixteenth year began school teach- 
Ing. Later she secured an appointment to the State nor- 
mal school at Albany, graduating in 1856, with honors as 
a student and as the poet of her class, She married two 
vears later Elisha Gifford, then also a teacher, and teach- 
ing was finally superseded by the parish work incidental 
to the wife of the minister. 

In 1867 Mr. Gifford was ordained minister of the Unita- 
rian society at West Dedham (now Westwood), and his 
wife proved herself an efficient helper in the complications 
of this new enterprise. 

Her life was a busy one. Hand and brain were almost 
never idle. The preparation of her sons for college was 
mainly her work. Mrs. Gifford lived the last years of her 
life in the shadow of affliction. More than five years ago 
she was stricken with paralysis, but these last years were 
passed without complaint or bitterness, and not without 
consolation. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones. Roxbury 72 and 73. 


HY SUFFER in a northern climate when able to 

change and be healthy and happy in “‘ Old Va/’?? 

Write for facts to one who changed. E. S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 


THE WEIRS, N.H. 


Furnished cottage of eight rooms on shore of Lake Win- 
nipesaukee to let for the summer. Apply to Mrs, J. W. 
Fellows, 186 Lowell Street, Manchester, N.H. 
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“The Sociological Section. Under the 
auspices of this section eight lectures are 
given, one each month, on Sunday evenings, 
and after the address the subject is open to 
free discussion by all present.’’ 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The mid-week service at King’s Chapel, 
Boston, will be conducted on Wednesday, 
April 5, by Rev. W. H. Lyon, Brookline. 


The Arlington Street Church Lenten ves- 
per service will be conducted on Wednesday, 
April 5, at five o’clock, by Rev. E. D. Towle, 
Brookline. 


The Lenten services of the First Parish in 
Brookline are now in their seventh year, 
and are held in the chapel at five o’clock, 
Thursdays. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk branches of the National Alliance of 
Unitarian Women will be held at-25 Beacon 
Street, on Monday, April 3, at eleven o'clock. 
Officers of other branches are cordially in- 
vited. 


The Branch Alliance of the First Church 
in Boston announces that an illustrated lect- 
ure will be given by Rev. Charles E. St. John 
in the chapel of the First Church, Marl- 
boro Street, on Wednesday evening, April 
5, at eight o’clock. Subject, “The Plant- 
ing of Free Churches.” All who wish to 
learn more of this work of the’ American Uni- 
tarian Association are cordially invited. 


The Cambridge Association will meet with 
Rev. TI. J. Horner on Monday, April 3, at 
15 Oakland Street, Melrose. Subject, ‘The 
Mission of the Unitarian Church.” Lunch- 
eon at one o’clock, Take 12.10 Boston & 
Maine train from Boston. House two blocks 
north-west of station. Boston & North- 
ern electrics from Scollay Square. Leave 
electrics at Emerson Street, walk west to 
railroad station, thence as above. Edgar S. 
Wiers, Scribe. 


Meetings. 


THE WoRCESTER LEAGUE.—The March 
meeting of the Worcester League of Unitarian 
Women was well attended. The league is 
interested in the effort of the Moral Education 
Society to secure a legislative act prohibiting 
objectionable medical advertisements. An 
encouraging report from the committee hav- 
ing charge of the work was given at the meet- 
ing. The subject of the address given at 
the morning session was ‘‘Japan, its Religion,” 
by Miss Frances Morse of Worcester. Miss 
Morse, who has travelled in Japan, did not 
give a favorable impression of its people. 
She considered the Chinese much more honest, 
as well as physically their superiors. Miss 
Bertha C. Jackson’s paper discussed ‘“‘Modern 
Views of the Bible.” She said, “If Education 
is complete, classical and Biblical literature 
stand side by side.” Miss Lucy L. Patrick 
considered ‘The Old Incentive to a Religious 
Life versus the New.’ She quoted Prof. 
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Edward Griggs as having said that the retri- 
bution which followed wrong-doing was an 
incentive to a righteous life. 


Churches. 


Cincinnati, Oxnto,—First Congregational 
Church, Rev. George A. Thayer: Sermon sub- 
jects for April are announced as follows: 
April 2, ‘The ‘Imitation of Christ,’ of Thomas 
Aquinas, and others’; April 9, “‘Miracles of 
Healing’; April 16, Rev. Abram W. Jack- 
son, of Concord, Mass., will preach in com- 
memoration of the centennial birthday of 
James Martineau, the great English Unitarian 
leader; April 23, Easter services, ‘“‘What if 
We Should be Immortal?” April 30, ‘The 
Pot of Gold at the Foot of the Rainbow.” 


DaLLas, TEXAS.—Since the new minister, 
Rev. Marion Franklin Ham, formerly of 
Chattanoogo, Tenn., took charge of our parish, 
the church work has steadily advanced in 
general interest and influence. Mr. Ham’s 
pastorate began with an audience of seventy- 
five present at his first service. In spite of 
very bad weather during the following two 
months, the average attendance has been 
unusually good. All departments of the 
work are making encouraging reports of 
progress. On the 15th of March the min- 
ister announced, in pamphlet form, a series 
of sermons under the general head, ‘‘Sermons 
about Jesus,’’ or “discourses,’’ which are to 
be “sympathetic and comparative studies 
of the gospel records, relating to the birth, 
life, death, and mission of Jesus.” The topics 
for the Lenten season are as follows: March 
19, “The Prophet of Galilee’; March 26, 
“The Charge of Blasphemy’’; April 2, “The 
Last Days at Bethany’; April 9, “The Arrest 
and ‘Trial’; April 16, ‘The Crucifixion’; 
April 23 (Easter), ‘The Resurrection’; 
April 30, ‘“Was Jesus the Son of God?” May 
7, “Whom shall We Worship?” The first 
of these sermons was delivered last Sunday. 
There were ninety people in the audience, 
including the mayor of the city. These ser- 
mons promise to interest the public gen- 
erally, and the attendance continues to in- 
crease. At the close of the service two in- 
fants were christened, which beautiful cere- 
mony seemed a fitting benediction for a 
very impressive and helpful public service. 
The clerk reports seven additions to the 
church for the ten weeks of Mr. Ham’s pas- 
torate. The Sunday-school reports five ad- 
ditions from outside families. On 
21, 8 P.M., the Women’s Alliance gave a 
lecture illustrated by stereopticon views, on 
“Climbing the Canadian Rockies.” There 
were 300 people present, and the collection 
amounted to $21. The Alliance is working 


for an Easter Sale, which will be given on the | 


anniversary of the battle of Lexington. We 


can say that in a general way the outlook | 


for our church has never been better, the 


: : | 
most encouraging feature of our work being 


the interest manifested by strangers and 
friends who are not members. The news- 
papers have been unusually obliging, and 
in this way we are enabled to reach many 
who reside in remote parts of Texas, 


LAWRENCE, Mass.—First UnitarianChurch: 
Rev. Samuel C. Beane, for seventeen years 
pastor of the First Unitarian Church of 


March | 
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Newburyport, has announced his acceptance 
of a call to this pastorate. He succeeds Rey. 
Thomas F. Robjent, who accepted a call to 
Albany, N.Y. 


NEW ORLEANS, LaA.—Rev. H. W. Foote: 
Six vesper services are being held between 
March 12 and April 16 at 5 p.m. On March 
12, the subject was “The Creation,’ with 
solo and trio selections from Haydn's ‘“‘Crea- 
tion”; on March 19, ‘“The Coming of Man,” 
also with selections from Haydn’s “Crea- 
tion”; on March 26, ‘Faith in Man,” with 
music from Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Elijah’”’ ; on April 
2 the subject will be ‘““The Expected Messiah,” 
with selections from Handel's ‘‘Messiah’”’; on 
April 9, ‘‘Faith in Christ,’ with music from 
Handel’s ‘‘Messiah’’ and Mendelssohn’s “‘St. 
Paul’; on April 16, ‘Faith in God,” with music 
from Handel, Dudley Buck, and Sterndale 
Bennett. 


PirrsFIELD, Mass.—Unity Church: The 
ordination of Rev. E. C. Davis on the even- 
ing of April 7 will be unique in the fact that 
in connection with the exercises special ser- 
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I am proud 
of my lamp- 
chimneys. I 
put my name 
on them. 

MAcBETH. 


How to take care of lamps, including the 
getting of right-shape chimneys, is in my 
Index; sent free. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


PARTIALLY DEAF 


HOSE so afflicted are loath to 

make use of the ordinary acous- 
tical appliance, owing to the conspic- 
uous attention it would create. 
{| The OTOPHONE has remarkable 
properties of magnifying sound. 
Much smaller than the ear trumpet 
and somewhat resembling a minute 
telephone receiver, it is held against 
the ear, not inserted. 
{] Our illustrated price-list explains 
its adaptability to church, lecture 
room, street as well as ordinary con- 
versation. To prove its claims it 
will be sent on five days’ free trial. 
Address Dept. E for particulars. 


13562 eh rw ve 
650 Madison Ave., phen = 


BUSHELS of FLOWERS 


Send sc for our great plant and seed catalogue and learn 


h ¢.a dollar's worth of Hower 
JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO.. La Grosse, Wim 
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vices are to beheld during the week. Though 
they will not be in the precise nature of a 
revival, the idea is to arouse interest in the 
church and give the people an opportunity 
to listen to an exposition of Unitarianism. 


Superior, Wis.—The Unitarian church at 
Superior has been closed for eleven years. 
Through the efforts of Rev. Harry White of 
Duluth the church has been opened and ser- 
vices are now held at four o’clock, Sunday 
afternoons. The congregations are small, 
but growing. The church building will be 
painted and cleaned this spring, and it is 
expected that the church in Superior will 
henceforth keep her place among the active 
churches of the denomination. 


Syracuse, N.Y.—The May Memorial 
Church, Rev. S. R. Calthrop, Rev. A. W. 
Clark: The people are much interested in 
the appearance of Dr. Calthrop’s new book, 
probably under the title ‘“God and His World,” 
concerning which preliminary announcement 
has just been made. It is hoped to have the 
book ready by the last of May. The May 
Memorial Sunday-school has recently held a 
most successful ‘“‘Department Store.’’ Goods 
were offered for sale in the following depart- 
ments: household articles, aprons, flowers, 
notions, art work, fancy needlework, infant’s 
clothing, doll’s furnishings, and Delicat- 
essen. Supper was served and a musical 
programme givenintheevening. The profits 
of the day amounted to $325, which will be 
used to continue the various charitable and 
philanthropic activities in which the school 
engages from year to year, 


Personal. 


Rev. L. Walter Mason, Ellsworth and More- 
wood Avenues, Pittsburg, Pa., would re- 
spectfully request Unitarian ministers to re- 
port to him when members of their congre- 
gations move to that city. He would also 
like the names and address of any who may 
have moved in recent years into the Pitts- 
burg district. 


With the possible exception of Mukden, 
the most sanguinary of modern battles was 
probably that of Moskowa in 1812, when, of 
the 130,000 French, 30,000 were lost, and 
of the 140,000 Russians, 60,000. 


In the old churchyard at Kilkeel, Ireland, 
is a tombstone with the following inscrip- 
tion: ‘“‘Here lie the remains of Thomas 
Nicholas, who died in Philadelphia, March, 
1753. Had he lived, he would have been 
buried here.”’ 


The word “chauffeur,”’ against the use of 
which a correspondent in the Times protests, 
is an odd instance of the way in which for- 
eign words creep into our language. How 
it came to be adopted in this country is a 
mystery, for it is not the word used by the 
French for a motor-car driver, and it really 
means a “‘stoker,’’ which a motor-driver is 
not. ‘The use of the word, we fear, was born 
of pure ignorance, and the only justification 
for its retention is that it definitely stands 
for a particular class of men, not otherwise 
describable in a single word. The ugly un- 
English word had better, nevertheless, be 
dropped in favor of the good old Saxon 
word ‘‘driver,” which the men themselves 
generally prefer to use—World. 
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WEATHERED 


This Dutch Table ought to be called the Mul- 
tiplication Table, for it fairly multiplies the pos- 


of table use and table comfort. 


We have it in three sizes — with 3-foot, 34-foot 
and 4-foot top. 
struction, with two spacious tops, and is built of 
weathered oak. 
is $5 for the 3-foot size. 


It has a stout, enduring con- 


It will last a century. Our price 


How is it that such a low price can be quoted ? 
Simply and only because of the fact that we handle 
medium-priced furniture in enormous quantities ! 


The inexpensive furniture that we sell is substantially made and will give you 


good service always. 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE, 
48 Canal Street, FayncanieSquare Subway BOSTON 


Register Tract Series. 


No. 1. My New Neicusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyor 
$1.00 per hundred. Sey 

No. 2, THE CoNGREGATIONAL Megruop: How it i, | 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.so per hundred. 

No. 5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and | 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred. Pit 

No. 6. CHuRCH ORGANIZATION. By Rey. William I. 


Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 
No. 8 Tue JupGment: The True Doctrine of_the 
Tudgment, Individual and Universal. By Rev. 
Wil jam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. y 
. THE BREATH oF Lirz. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons, $1.50 per hundred. 
LipgraL CHRISTIANITY AS MOoTIVE-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 
Josepy Prigsttey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 
Wuat O'ciock 1s 1T in ReriGion? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. {2.00 per hundred. 
A Sout wity Four Winvows Oren. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corming. $1.00 per hundred. 
How WE HELPED OUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 
Four Sermons on Revivars. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 
. THRODORE PaRKER’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
MAN. 50 cents per hundred. 
A WorkING THEORY IN Etuics. By Rev. J.H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 
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. TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 
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THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1904-1905 


Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season, 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 

NOW READY: 
1. Home Again. 
2. What shall I do for Myself this Year ? 
3. What shall I do for Others this Year ? 
4. War and Peace. 
5. Political Ideals; with Illustrations from the 
Late Senator Hoar. 
6. The Fading Leaf. 
7. Our Poor Relations, the Animals. 


Series on ‘‘ Life’s Dark Problems.” 
8. I. The Answer of Job. 
10. Il. Some Theological Answers. 
iu. Il. The Divine Government. 
12, IV. Pain. 
16. VV. Life’s Incompleteness, 
18. VI. Moral Evil. 
19. VII. Death. 
20. VIII. Accidents and Calamities. 
21. IX, Mental Disease ana Decay. 
22. X. Is God a Father ? 


9. pewing and Reaping. (By Robert Collyer.) 
13. eee erie A Sermon for Forefather’s 


14. The Gospel of the Divine Birth. 

15. A Happy New Year. 

17. ‘‘ The Sunny Side of the Snow.’’ (By Rob- 
ert Collyer.) 

23. _ Unitarian Minister: John White Chad- 


wick. 

24. One Unitarian Layman: William H. Bald- 
win, Jr. 

25. The Significance of Lent. 

26. Some Religious Uses of Sympathy. 

27. Signs of Spring in Nature and in Human 
Life. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to : 


Geo. H, Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
104 East 20th Street, New York. 
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Pleasantries. 
Dr. Bailey (looking at thermometer): 
“Humm! I don’t like your temperature.” | 


Sick Student: ‘‘Then why did you take it?” 
Harvard Lampoon. 


“Johnny,” said the teacher, ‘‘what is a 
dromedary?”’ Johnny did not know, but| 
Ralph did. ‘“‘I know,” he said proudly. | 
‘‘A dromedary is a two-masted camel,” 


“Are you the trained nurse?’”’ asked the 
youthful heir of the family. ‘Yes, I am 
the trained nurse,’’ replied the new-comer. 
‘Well, let us see you do some of your tricks, 
won't you?”’—Independent. 


Two Irishmen, who had not seen each 
other for a long time, met at a fair. O’Brien:| 
‘Sure, it’s married I am, an’ I’ve got a fine 
healthy bhoy, which the neighbors say is the | 
very picter of me.’’ Malone: ‘‘Och, well, 
what’s the harrum, so long as the child’s 
healthy ?”—Tut-Bits. 


A small boy was gazing at the picture of a 
lion. ‘‘ Don’t be afraid, little chap,” said the | 
artist genially, patting his small guest on the | 
head. ‘‘He won’t hurt you.” “Oh, I’m 
not afraid at all,’’ came the response in a| 
clear treble that caused every one to listen. 
‘‘He doesn’t look a bit as if he were alive, 
you know.” 


Stewart’s mother was making sand- 
wiches of devilled ham, ‘The little fellow 
came along, and, seeing the can with the 
picture of the imp on it, regarded it ear- 
nestly awhile, and then said, “‘Mamma, what 
is that stuff?” ‘This? Oh, this is devilled 
ham.’”’ He looked seriously at the mixture 
and in anawed voiceinquired, ‘‘ Why, mother, 
have they killed him ?”—Congregationalist. 


A North goth Street photographer says 
that a young woman brought back to him a 
dozen cabinets that he had made the week 
before. ‘‘What?” he exclaimed, in dismay, 
“bringing them all back? I thought they 
were very successful.” The young woman 
reassured him. ‘“‘Yes,” she said, “‘oh, yes. 
They are successful. I only want you to 
touch out the ring. I’ve got a new young 
man,”’—Tribune. 


Elizabeth is a little country maiden of 
perhaps ten years, who appeared at the new 
schoolmaster’s door upon the second day of 
his arrival at her native village. “Say, Mr. 
B., did you bring a lot o’ books with you 
down here? ’Cause I’d like some for my 
mother to read,’’ ‘‘Yes—well—let me see. 
Can your mother read almost any kind of 
book?” ‘Course she can: she’s got new 
glasses!” 

The two pretty American girls invited two 
delightful Englishmen to visit them at their 
country home in America, One day a mes- 
sage came saying the two men would arrive 
that afternoon. The family was thrown into 
a fever of excitement, and many plans of 
entertainment were suggested. It was finally 
decided that, as Englishmen are notoriously 
fond of a “tub” and their guests were com- 
ing directly from the train, they should first | 
be invited to take a bath. The young men 
arrived promptly, and, after some demurring, 
were hurried off to the bathroom, In about | 
an hour they emerged and went immediately 
to their hostess, saying, ‘‘We are sorry to 
leave so soon, but we only came to make a 
call, and our train leaves in fifteen minutes,” | 
Lippincott s. 
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Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 

or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 

setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 
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Educational. 


The 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 


Massachusetts 


Half way between Boston and New York on 
an attractive estate overlooking the picturesque 
Connecticut valley. 

The residence is a generous, homelike mansion, 
and theclass-rooms are in a separate modern 
hygienic school-house. 

The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


Springfield 


FOR 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 


F. C, SOUTH WORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys, Location high and dry. Labo- 
ratories. Shop for Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium 


Individual 


with swimming pool. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. 
Fits for College, Scientific School and Business. Illus- 
trated pamphlet sent free. G. R. ITE, 


Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass 
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Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
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price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
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